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Why so many failures in Freshman and Sophomore years? 


BEHIND THE ACADEMIC CURTAIN 


A GUIDE TO GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By ARCHIBALD MacINTOSH 
Vice President, Haverford College 


The high academic mortality in our colleges every year results in the loss of millions of dollars, 
and stamps thousands of men and women as “failures” early in life. This book based on a study of 
over 200 colleges at once illuminates the causes for this appalling situation and points out what 
parents and educators, at the secondary as well as the college level, can do to remedy it. Here an 
authority shows how such factors as the correct choice of a college and of courses, effective Fresh- 
man orientation and sound student motivation can help students achieve the maximum profit 


and satisfaction from college, and thus assure completion of the full course. Sponsored by the 


Educational Research Fund of The Tuition Plan. 
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phase of college life.” 


...a thoughtful, provocative analysis of a highly essential although commonly neglected 


Richard H. McFeely, Principal of the George School, says: 
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. an excellent book . . 
and students.” 


. it will have great value for high school principals, counsellors 


$2.50 at your bookstore or from 
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These comments indicate the early success of the 
new ACD: 


“The AmerIcaAN Co.LLeGE Dictionary is at present 
the best value to be found among the desk-size diction- 
aries.” Maxtcotm CowLey in The New Republic 


“The student in college, and likewise in high school, 
will appreciate the inclusion of the phonetic pronuncia- 
tion key, the derivations, and the grammatical sym- 
bols.’”” Marquis SuHatruck, Former President National 
Council of the Teachers of English; Assistant Super- 
intendent, Detroit Public Schools 


“Tt is a life-time book and sure to make its mark in 
American education and letters.” Emmett DEDMON 
jn the Chicago Sun Book Week 


*The trade edition of the ACD is published by Ranpom House, Inc. 


EDITION 


Here are a few of the Independent Schools 
using the ACD this year: 

Kent Scoot, Connecticut 

Tart ScHoot, Connecticut 

Hortcukiss Scuoou Connecticut 

KINGSwoopD ScHoo., Connecticut 

Gitman Country Day Scuoor, Maryland 

Purtuirs ACADEMY, Massachusetts 

Betmont Hix Scuooi, Massachusetts 

CRANBROOK ScuHoot, Michigan 

W yominec Seminary, Pennsylvania 

Ocontz ScHoo., Pennsylvania 

STEVENS ScHoot, Pennsylvania 

VERMONT ACADEMY, Vermont 


Price $5.00 $6.00 with thumb index 
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1948-1949 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot But tetTIN will offer 
two prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best un- 
solicited manuscripts submitted for publication be- 
fore February 15, 1949. One prize will be awarded 
for the best article on a subject of general interest; 
the other prize will be awarded for the best article 
in a specific subject field. Rules governing the 
contest are as follows: 


1. 


a 


Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 
words. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only, and 
three copies (one original and two carbon 
copies) must be submitted. 


Articles may be on any educational subject 
likely to be of interest to independent ele- 
mentary or secondary school readers. 


All articles must be written expressly for 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they 
may not have appeared in print elsewhere. 


All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 
Those received earlier will be considered for 
publication in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 


This contest is not open to members of the 
editorial staff or to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary Education Board. 


The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
Bu tetin will be the judges, and their de- 
cision will be final. The editors reserve the 
right to publish in the BuLLETIN any article 
submitted, whether or not it wins the prize. 


Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be ad- 
dressed to THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuL- 
LETIN, Secondary Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 
































THE ENGLISH TEACHER: 


DEFEAT 


OR DESTINY? 


By Edward T. Hall! 


“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.” 


I 


AM grateful to Kennith R. Balsley for writing 
“The Future of the English Teacher.” 2 Such 
a paper fills the same function for us English 
teachers that the air-minded doctrines of Billy 
Mitchell’s followers do for our Navy’s “battle- 
ship admirals,” stolid old sea dogs that they are. 
Once their usefulness is challenged, they perforce 
develop the soundest of arguments to justify 
their continued existence on the blue water. But 
almost at once they are reminded by their bright 
young underlings that they must not fight too 
hard, must not “protest too much,” or they will 
be branded as reactionary old diehards. So they 
mumble into their beards, and let history defend 
them if it will. 

This writer has no beard, will try not to 
mumble, and is perfectly willing to be called a 
diehard for attempting to point out some dis- 
quieting aspects of Mr. Balsley’s study. 


II 


The aspect which is most consistently dis- 
quieting is its defeatism in the face of flabby 
statistics and innocent red herrings. In the first 
place, Mr. Balsley is concerned that the second- 
ary school English program has failed to justify 
itself because the best-seller lists include Forever 
Amber and Duel in the Sun rather than certain 
unnamed classics. It is his suggestion that “we” 
have “failed to inculcate in our students any 
sense of discrimination or the ability to choose 
what they wish to read.” In fewer words, our 
former students lack literary taste. 

To draw such a conclusion, it seems to me that 
it would be necessary to examine several factors 
which the author fails to mention. What reason 
prompts people to buy books they have never 
read? What other reading is done by the owners 
of Forever Amber? To what extent are the “best- 
seller” lists merely a common denominator of the 
contemporary taste of readers whose discrimina- 
tion (except for susceptibility to publishers’ 


— ALEXANDER Pope 


ballyhoo) is fully as nice as Mr. Balsley’s or 
yours or mine? Has any attempt been made to 
determine whether people who might reasonably 
be supposed to be “our students’”’ form more or 
less than their normal proportion of buyers of 
Duel in the Sun? And finally, is there any “‘con- 
trol group” to validate these conclusions; is there 
a group of people who have been exposed to 
something other than typical English training 
and have responded more favorably to the chal- 
lenge of contemporary literature? 

For that matter, best-seller lists aren’t as 
black as Mr. Balsley paints them. I have one in 
front of me (it happens to be that of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club for February, 1948) which 
includes, among some two dozen titles, the fol- 
lowing perfectly authentic best-sellers: /nside 
U.S.A., A Study of History, The Fames Family, 
The Lincoln Reader, Peace of Mind, East River, 
and Human Destiny — not to mention peri- 
pheral material like The Proper Bostonians, Back 
Home, and Gentleman’s Agreement which are 
hardly pure trash. If one of my former students 
masters Toynbee, I am perfectly willing that he 
read Duel in the Sun ten times if that is what 
next occurs to him to do. 


Ill 

A second symptom of defeatism appears 
early in Part III of his article: “It is likely to 
strike some of us that a survey course in litera- 
ture is futile for students who have read no more 
than fifty books in their lifetimes.” The argu- 
ment continues (and I think I am stating it 
fairly) to the effect that such survey reading 
results in parroted knowledge. 

I find three things wrong with this conclusion. 
In the first place, I can think of no group for 
whom guided reading of some sort is /ess futile 
than for those who have read under fifty books! 
The second criticism is that Mr. Balsley seems to 
assume that the only accepted way to teach 
English is by the “survey course.” And my 


1 Mr. Hall is a member of the Department of English at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 
2 This article, which was published in the February 1948 issue of the BULLETIN, won the prize offered during 1947-1948 for the best article 


in a subject field. 
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third objection is that he suggests no clear-cut 
substitute for the type of course he sets up as a 
straw man. The implication is that the situation 
is hopeless as long as a radical change in philos- 


ophy is postponed. The author does not say 
what he would make of a Senior English course 
currently being taught which offers only Hamlet, 
the writings of John Stuart Mill, and War and 
Peace. Nor does he suggest what pattern, if any, 
he would suggest for the intellectual develop- 
ment of students who have yet to crack their 
fiftieth book. 

The third point in Mr. Balsley’s argument 
which seems to strike a defeatist note is the sug- 
gestion, made rather late in Part III, that be- 
cause our students sometimes become bored with 
our pet classroom classics, we should give up 
having amy classics in the classroom. Instead we 
should evidently cater to the pre-existing tastes 
of the students. 

At that rate a typical assignment for my 
present ninth-graders would be fifteen pages of 
“Superfine Comics.” 

I remember a dear old teacher who knew 
every word of Silas Marner. He used to dwell 
on each page lovingly, like a benign old goat 
nuzzling a tin can. At least this was the sort of 
simile which occurred to his pupils. He never 
presented Silas as a person — always as a “classic 
example of realistic character metamorphosis.” 
Apart from the fact that he taught Si/as for some 
twenty-seven years in the same way with the 
same notes, he never once woke up to the fact 
that his students had failed to see in the novel 
any imitation of life as they knew it. 

Of course he bored people, because he had 
worn out his own originality. It is not necessary 
to maintain that Si/as Marner is the only proper 
novel to teach in the ninth or tenth grade. There 
are others — some of them older, some much 
more recent. But why — simply because one or 
two of our favorites may not “go over” — why 
abandon the field to the very type of taste we 
deplore in a few of the “best-sellers”? 

Once again the author is saying in effect: 
“Get rid of the battleships,” instead of “Build 
battleships streamlined for service.” 


IV 
I object vehemently, too, to Mr. Balsley’s 
consistent arguing of the general from the parti- 
cular. Part Il is devoted mainly to an exhaustive 
discussion of the “shall and will” problem, a dis- 
cussion which establishes the fact that informal 
“Standard English” (whatever that is) no longer 





distinguishes clearly between the two. He 
makes no mention of the hundreds of other 
grammatical points (not yet yielded to the great 
god usage) which must form a vital part of early 
English training if our students are to distin- 
guish a sentence from a hash. 


As always, when faced with a dispute, the 
proponents of “informal Standard English” 
racefully give ground. ‘We must eliminate 
se our language programs all those matters of 
dispute for which there is any considerable usage 
in informal Standard English.” If English 
classes were run this way, it would be difficult to 
arrive at any more universal conclusion than “a 
rose is a rose is a rose.” And even then, by any 
other name it would probably smell as sweet. 
The abandonment of the grammatical principle 
merely exposes others to the tyranny of usage: 
witness the steadily increasing employment of 
“like” as a preposition. Are we to adopt the 
rule for grammar that “whatever is, is right’? 


Again arguing the general from the particular, 
Mr. Balsley aims a broadside at poor Jvanhoe, 
which has lain a-bleeding lo! these many years. 
Let Scott die in decency and peace, if he is going 
to die or go into a state of suspended animation. 
But is the current unpopularity of Jvanhoe any 
reason for saying that we should not read Men of 
Iron or David Copperfield or even Treasure 
Island? And if we agree to read Pyle and 
Dickens and Stevenson, wherein would the prin- 
ciple involved differ from the present one? I 
cannot believe that Mr. Balsley intended merely 
to suggest that it was time /vanhoe took a rest. 
Yet what else does he suggest, except that Si/as 
Marner join him in retirement? 


V 

My final bleat relates to Part V, in which the 
author urges English teachers (and all others, 
too) to learn more about their pupils. This is a 
praiseworthy object, but even Lenten forbear- 
ance cannot keep me from objecting to the fol- 
lowing sentence, which stresses the dangers of 
not being trained in child psychology: ““When a 
teacher insists on a child’s changing a sentence 
‘to improve its structure,’ how does the teacher 
know that the new sentence is what the child wants 
to say?” 

Suppose that a four-year-old child persists in 
calling his father ‘““Doo-Doo.’”’ That is what he 
wants to say —‘“‘Doo-Doo.” Are we not to 
suggest to him that “Daddy” represents a 
further step in his education, and that regardless 
of what he wants to say, he will make himself 
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intelligible to a greater number of people if he 
learns it? Perhaps if he goes to a good school, he 
may eventually learn that “Daddy” is a proper 
noun, third person singular, masculine gender. 
Shortly thereafter he will be in a position to put 
Daddy in a sentence and take him out again with 
the skill of a prestidigitator taking rabbits out of 
a hat. He may, in short, learn how to write 
an English sentence. 

If he does, he will be doing better than a 
student of mine who was told in primary school: 
“Just put down whatever comes into your head. 
It’ll be good English.” His English may be good 
some day. But it won’t come out of Ais head. 


VI 

I do not mean merely to be destructive. 
Certainly Mr. Balsley’s essay is a tonic. And it 
tells us a few home truths. We do bore people — 
often. We do overwork certain faithful literary 
beasts of burden. Some of us overstress formal 
grammar. Some of us are insensitive. We need 
to be told so, and we do not require that it be 
proved upon us. 


But we also have dedicated ourselves, each in 
his own way, to a few simple propositions: 
1. We will expose our pupils to all the best in literature 
that lies within our power and theirs. 
2. We will teach them to think straight. 
3. We will teach them to say what they mean, and to 


say it in such a way that others will know what 
they mean. 


4. We will teach them, if we can, to know beauty, 
and to express it in their writing and their speech. 

5. We will not compromise with the shoddy or the 
mediocre or the insincere. 

6. We will above all respect quality. 


Surely we may understand our pupils without 
shirking our responsibility to teach them. Surely 
we can offer them palatable literature without 
spoon-feeding them. And surely we need not 
insult their intelligence by presuming them in- 
capable of recognizing great and beautiful work 
when they can understand it. 

If teaching English is not altogether a more 
challenging calling than Mr. Balsley makes it out 
to be, the uses of the world would seem indeed 
“weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” 


FIELD TRIPS ARE PART OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


By Patrick Lepaitre! 


I 


N his essay on Travel, Francis Bacon wrote: 
“Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of 
education; in the elder, a part of experience.” 

I doubt if there is a headmaster or a teacher who 
does not fully appreciate the value of travel for 
the student and who would not agree that it 
should be an important part of any school 
curriculum. 

The headmistress of the Foxwood School has 
believed this strongly for many years. Further- 
more, she has carried this belief out in actual 
practice, and it has proved to be highly success- 
ful. Foxwood has, as part of its curriculum, a 
field trip program which has been carefully 
planned and has had some amazing results. 


Several years ago, the field trip program 
began with regular Friday afternoon class ex- 
cursions to New York’s historical sites, manufac- 
turing centers, docks, museums and to the dis- 
tricts where there is a marked foreign atmos- 


phere. Classes were taken through Chinatown, 
where they explored Pell Street, tasted Chinese 
food, and chatted with Chinese merchants. They 
went up Lexington Avenue to 86th Street to see 
the German section of New York, Yorkville. 
They visited Little Budapest between Lexington 
Avenue and Avenue A. 

They have looked at Rembrandts and Titians 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and have 
gained a finer sense and appreciation of art. The 
social studies classes have gone into the tombs of 
the Pharaohs of Egypt. At the Museum of 
Natural History, they have walked around 
dinosaurs, brontosauri and embolotherium. 

They have explored New York’s docks and 
watched the loading and unloading of foreign 
and American freight ships and passenger liners. 
They visited Ellis Island, Bedloe Island and 
Welfare Island. 

The eighth form students learned about the 
miracles of modern engineering by first studying 


1 Mr. Lepaitre is a member of the faculty of The Foxwood School, Flushing, N. Y. 
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about and then visiting the Holland and the 
Lincoln tunnels under the Hudson River. 

The social studies classes saw the pew in the 
old Trinity Church where George Washington 
worshipped. They visited their Custom House 
at the Battery, and they saw where Talleyrand 


once lived. ‘They walked across the heights of 
Fort George, where the British kept watch on the 
cliffs of New Jersey. They visited the Fraunces 
Tavern, where Washington took leave of his 
officers on the day after the British evacuated 
New York. They stood on the spot where 
Washington was inaugurated as our first presi- 
dent. They walked through the Bowery, where 
once stood fine old Dutch farms, and learned a 
lesson in sociology as well as history. 

Classes have gone up the Hudson by boat, 
train, and bus. They know the valley intimately 
now. The have hiked over the trails along the 
Palisades. They have gone up the river to 
Albany and have visited their state capitol; they 
have gone into the governor’s chambers, and 
they have looked at the portraits of Lafayette, 
Washington, and all the former governors of 
New York on the panelled walls. 


A history instructor has taken groups to 
Philadelphia to see the cradle of American 
liberty. They have walked upon the famous 
boards of the Assembly chamber floor in Inde- 
pendence Hall. 


At first hand, they have seen how “things” 
are done: they have visited the regional office of 
the F.B.I. in New York and have been shown the 
science of crime detection; they have studied the 
problem of naturalization and the procedures by 
going to the Southern District Court to follow 
the steps that an alien must take to become an 
American citizen; they have studied the science 
of weather forecasting by visiting the U. S. 
Weather Bureau at the Battery. 


The students always look forward to these 
trips and their parents are delighted with the 
splendid results of this real kind of education. 

In each class, the work is planned toward the 
field trip. Material is read in class and thor- 
oughly discussed by the students, the instructor 
acting as moderator. When a climax has been 
reached in the study of the unit, the field trip is 
then scheduled. Past results have shown that the 
students get the maximum benefit out of the 
field trip if it is made at this time rather than at 
the introduction of the unit or at the conclusion. 

Encouraged by the success of the short field 


trips, Foxwood decided to expand its program. 
Longer trips were planned. 


II 

In the summer of 1947, an instructor took a 
group of students on a tour of the United States. 
The students who made the tour were between 
12 and 14 years of age and all of them were in the 
seventh form. They voted to make the entire 
tour by bus. The trip was planned carefully to 
include as many places of interest as the alloted 
six weeks would allow. 

As with the shorter field trips during the 
school year, the students who went on the long 
tour paid their own expenses and shared equally 
to pay the instructor’s expenses. 

The plans and schedule of the trip were all 
made by the instructor who took the boys. He 
was qualified, by medical] training in the army, to 
handle all first-aid emergencies that might arise. 
He made the advance reservations and all ar- 
rangements that he might be thoroughly familiar 
with the ground to be covered. He plotted the 
trip academically from the geological, geographi- 
cal, historical, sociological, and archaeological 
fields that the students would experience. 

The group arrived in Chicago on the Fourth 
of July in time for the celebrations in Soldiers’ 
Field. They remained long enough to understand 
Chicago as the great and busy center of the 
Middle West. In Omaha, they visited Boys’ 
Town and saw the great organization of this self- 
governing community of boys. They talked to 
many of the boys there. In Denver, they rode or 
hiked over the mountain parks area nearby, and 
they visited the Colorado School of Mines. In 
Colorado Springs, they studied the geological 
formations of the Garden of the Gods; they 
studied the Indian ruins at Manitou; they 
watched placer mining being done. On a visit to 
the Colorado State Penitentiary, they observed 
the organization of a modern penal institution. 
A hike to the Royal Gorge gave them an oppor- 
tunity to study erosion in its most striking form. 
They learned another source of sugar by visiting 
the sugar beet fields of Colorado. 

In the Rocky Mountain National Park, the 
flora and the fauna of the region held them fas- 
cinated for days. They studied the morraine and 
followed the trail of ancient glaciers. They 
learned the significance of the Continental 
Divide by virtually straddling it, knowing that 
one foot rested on the Pacific slope and the other, 
on the Atlantic. 

At Cody, Wyoming, an unplanned event 
thrilled the boys: they met Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York who, with his family, was 
vacationing there. The governor talked to them 
and that moment was one which has served as 
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the subject for many English themes written in 
class when school re-opened. 

In Yellowstone, geologists’ paradise, the 
boys learned much about their earth’s crust. 
They hiked in the geyser basins, studied the 
fragmentation of the plateau and took countless 
photographs of the formations of the obsidian 
layers and cliffs and of the ancient lava flows. 
They learned much about the cycle of uplift and 
downfall of our earth, and they were awed. 

The Utah State Centennial celebrations were 
on in Salt Lake City when they arrived. They 
learned the history of the Mormon church; they 
talked about the Mormon religion with Mormons 
and asked questions. This was one of the gratify- 
ing results of the trip: that the boys lost all 
reserve and found the ability to ask pertinent 
and intelligent questions. 

They learned copper mining by visiting the 
huge Bingham mines a few miles from Salt Lake 
City. There they saw the intricate process of 
mining and how copper, extracted in crude ore, 
goes through many processes before ending up 
on the screen doors and other parts of houses, as 
well as in countless other implements. 

Across the Great Salt Desert they traveled 
southwest to Las Vegas, Nevada, where they 
saw Boulder Dam, the highest dam in the world, 
and Lake Mead, 115 miles long, the largest man- 
made lake. The story of the construction of the 
Dam and what it meant to the surrounding region 
was explained to them by a workman at the Dam 
who had had a part in its construction. 

In Los Angeles, the boys met a new world. 
They came into contact for the first time with 
Mexico, Portugal, Greece and the Philippine 
Islands. They observed the Mexicans of Cali- 
fornia and wanted to know more about them: is 
there feeling against them and where do they fit 
socially in the world? They watched the Portu- 
guese fishermen, who seemed, as one of the boys 
described it, to have stepped out of the pages of 
John Steinbeck. They saw Filipinos working 
industriously in vineyards and orchards, and 
they wanted to know more about this group of 
people. 

Going up the coast to San Francisco, they 
started on their long return journey. Crossing 
Donner Pass they learned of the tragedy of the 
Donner Party, as they looked out of the bus 
window at the bleak and rugged scene where the 
party of emigrants perished. 

The return journey took the boys through 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Wash- 
ington. There was time to stop in Washington to 
visit the White House and the Capitol. Then, six 


weeks after they had left New York, the boys 
reached home. 

Before the long trip, the instructor had given 
the boys a general knowledge test. The ques- 
tions were very general: 

What causes geysers? 
Where is the Continental Divide? 
Lincoln is the capital of what state? 


Who was John Colter? 


The students averaged 81 on this test. 

When the school term began in September, 
five weeks after the trip had ended, the general 
test was given them again. This time, they 
averaged 94. 


iil 


Foxwood plans to continue its travel program. 
During the spring vacation last year, an in- 
structor took a group of students on a walking 
tour of North Carolina and Tennessee. They 
studied the T.V.A. project in Tennessee not by 
studying statistics in reference books but by 
following the Tennessee River from the Norris 
Dam project south to the Chickamauga Dam. 
They studied the importance of flood control, as 
well as the changes brought about in the lives of 
rural Tennesseans through the electrification of 
the region. 

In June, another group of students went to 
Canada. An instructor conducted them first to 
Montreal to show them the new and industrial 
Canada. Then they went to Quebec to see the 
tradition of old Canada. After roaming through 
the city on narrow streets whose cobble-stones 
once felt the feet of Montcalm and Wolfe, they 
crossed the St. Lawrence to the Gaspé and spent 
several days walking through the small villages 
on the peninsula. 

Foxwood thus conceives of the curriculum as 
being more than mere classroom work and the 
meeting of examination requirements. The re- 
quirements are met, but our field trip program 
gives the students something more. Travel, 
meeting people, studying problems in the field 
also are part of the school program and the school 
endeavor. To know intimately other places and 
other folk develops a self-reliance in the student 
and prepares him for the process of living. Life 
in itself, the student learns sooner, is not long 
confined to the relative security of the classroom 
and books. The curriculum should therefore not 
be confined to these areas. 

Field trips enrich actual living for the stu- 
dents. The boys and girls at Foxwood have 
learned to know their city first. They have 
learned that within the confines of their city, the 
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world is represented. The boys who went on the 
tour of the United States learned that New York 
is not typical of America. This is evident in the 
words of one boy to the instructor as they rode 
across the plains of Nebraska and, later, the 
barren spaces of central Wyoming. 

“Gosh,” he exclaimed, his eyes round with 
amazement. “I never knew America was so big 
—and empty.” 





The students at Foxwood have a great pride 
and personal interest in their city and in their 
nation. This pride has grown especially since the 
first field trips began. For this reason, we are 

ratified by the results of our program and look 
Soiaaeid to an even more successful travel pro- 
gram in the future. We are even beginning to 
think in terms of study groups being escorted to 
Europe and to South and Central America. 


IS CAREER PLANNING ADVISABLE? 


By Dorothy Stanley! 


I 
ECAUSE so many of the girls who come to 


this school are career-minded, one of the 

most challenging aspects of my work, 
which is the planning of individual courses of 
study, is the discovery of aptitudes and interests 
which may play a significant part in choosing the 
college or professional school which the student 
will enter after she leaves Dana Hall. Some girls 
come here with a well-defined objective and they 
work persistently to achieve a strong foundation 
in the elementary skills which their objective 
requires. One who graduated “‘with distinction” 
in 1938 left Wellesley College four years later as a 
Durant Scholar and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. She entered The Yale School of Medi- 
cine and in her first year of study was co-winner 
of The Ferris Prize in anatomy. Another student 
in medicine was admitted in 1947 for internship 
at The Massachusetts General Hospital, the only 
woman member of the group. Two graduates of 
1947 have started pre-medical courses at Welles- 
ley and at Rochester University. 

Other girls come to the school hoping to find 
out while they are with us whether they are 
gifted with aptitudes which have been slow in 
revealing themselves. They want help and they 
take every opportunity offered them to secure it, 
often from a wide variety of sources. 

Frequently my work makes it necessary for 
me to participate in the initial interviews with 
parents, and | have noted for some time that one 
question appears repeatedly which rarely came 
up for consideration prior to 1941. This is the 
question: How can my daughter be prepared to 
earn her own living in case she should ever need to 
do so? 

We find more and more parents earnestly 
desirous of protecting their daughters’ future by 


1 Miss Stanley is Head of Studies at Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
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careful educational planning, and we find more 
and more daughters wanting to try their wings 
after school and college days are over. As social 
consciousness develops they also see the need for 
well-trained women in many professions. In 1941 
our graduating class numbered eighty-six, of 
whom seventy-eight continued their studies the 
following year. Approximately one-third of this 
group discussed college choices in the light of 
their vocational interests, which extended over 
twelve different fields of activity: art, architec- 
ture, child guidance, dramatics, home economics, 
medicine, music, nursing, physical education, 
radio broadcasting, secretarial science and writ- 
ing. From this point on I shall use ‘“‘vocational”’ 
in its broadest interpretation, just as some of the 
liberal arts colleges use it in referring to their 
alumnae placement bureaus. 


II 


In 1947 fifty-three members of a class of one 
hundred and three sought advice on where and 
how to get their basic training in twice as many 
fields yo activity as I have reported for the class 
of 1941, adding to the list above: agriculture, 
journalism, foreign languages, law, mathematics, 
merchandising, natural science, occupational 
therapy, photography, psychology, political 
science, social science, teaching, and school 
administration. 

To us this seems a significant social trend, and 
we are trying to move in unison with it. To make 
our personal counselling as effective as possible, 
we depend upon the following aids: our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the human product 
with which we work; our reservoir of information 
on educational institutions and their courses of 
study; effective procedures in giving this informa- 
tion to our students and their families; and the 











progress of our students following graduation. 
One of our Vassar graduates has been with the 
College Entrance Examination Board working on 
mathematical tests. Another, who took a course 
at The Katharine Gibbs School after two years at 
Sarah Lawrence, is secretary to the educational 
attaché in the Turkish Embassy. Two are com- 
pleting the five-year course at Radcliffe with 
majors in music. Each of these girls while a 
student at Dana Hall was laying the foundation 
for these occupations. 


Our collection of school and college catalogues 
is in constant circulation among our older stu- 
dents, and often their parents request week-end 
loans for a family conference. Excellent bro- 
chures are available from some of the liberal arts 
colleges under such engaging titles as: To College 
with a Purpose, Careers Today and Tomorrow, 
Steps to a Career, What Can you Expect from 
College, and The Liberal Arts College Prepares 
the Way. The departmental folders published by 
Wellesley College are another example of the 
valuable advice offered by the colleges on the 
correlation of courses with vocational opportuni- 
ties. Simmons College describes in a general 
handbook each of its professional schools and 
supplements the handbook with a series of 
Guidance Bulletins which cover in detail: The 
Secretary in the Inter-American Field; The 
Physical Therapist; The Reading Consultant; 
Industrial Writing; and The Medical Social 
Worker. College representatives who come to 
see us bring to life the printed words. Their 
direct answers to our questions and their discus- 
sions with our students provide further helpful 
information. 


III 


In April 1947 we organized a four-day Voca- 
tional Conference. It opened with an afternoon 
program sponsored by the Art Club, which 
featured Miss Dorothy Adlow, art critic and 
journalist. Her sane review of the discourage- 
ments as well as the satisfactions experienced by 
the artist in whatever sphere she works called 
forth many thoughtful questions from her listen- 
ers. Among the guests who participated in as- 
sembly programs during the week were Mrs. 
John J. Mahoney, member of the Massachusetts 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, and 
Mrs. Leslie B. Cutler, member of the state legis- 
lature, women whose general background and 
practical experience in politics and government 
showed our students how they, too, might later 
build on their growing interest in good govern- 
ment. Miss Esther Odell of the Bouvé-Boston 


School of Physical Education and Mrs. Kathar- 
ine B. Dunbar of The Katharine Gibbs School 
stressed the broad value of basic training in the 
vocations for which these schools prepare young 
women. Mrs. Isabella McL. Stephens of the 
Department of Education at Wellesley College 
discussed the critical need of more college- 
trained women for teaching on both the primary 
and the secondary levels. 

In the future we shall avoid so concentrated 
a program. We learned that it is far better to 
spread these activities over one or two terms of 
the school year. But it was a worthwhile experi- 
ment and it was generally well received. All of 
the guests were generous in giving time for ques- 
tions and personal conferences. Parents from the 
neighborhood shared in the enterprise, and their 
attendance might have been larger if our time 
schedule had fitted better with their household 
schedules. 

While the Conference was in progress, a series 
of vocational exhibits was arranged by different 
departments in the school. The history depart- 
ment featured women in politics both in this 
country and abroad. The science department, 
the mathematics department, the physical edu- 
cation department, the art department and the 
music department all gave their assistance in 
assembling and displaying pertinent material. 

We try constantly to post clippings of women 
in the news because of their professional achieve- 
ments, and of our alumnae who are engaged in 
interesting pursuits. Items concerning new de- 
velopments in industry, science, the arts and 
education are also clipped for posting. So much 
emphasis is now being given to visual education 
that we should like to make our bulletin boards 
even more eye-catching than they are; but since 
we have no staff member giving full time to this 
service, we are limited in our accomplishment. 


We have done little as yet with vocational 
films. The catalogues offer appropriate titles but 
the pictures are not always suitable to our needs. 
Nor have we been able to give time to the pro- 
motion of field trips despite the opportunities 
offered for them by our proximity to Boston. 
Our Christian Service League organizes visits to 
a few institutions in the neighborhood, and the 
psychology classes occasionally visit one or two 
which have been the subject of discussion. 

Incidentally, the work in psychology, which 
stresses the basic principles in human under- 
standing, especially as they apply to the up- 
bringing of children, lays a sound foundation for 


the career of marriage and homemaking. We 
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hope that in time this course may be required of 
all students. For the present its election is some- 
what restricted by college entrance requirements. 


IV 

To return now to the human product with 
which we work in the independent schools — how 
well can we know our girls and how well can 
they know themselves? Since our schools have 
similar aims and standards for both scholarship 
and citizenship, we presumably follow similar 
procedures in becoming acquainted with our 
students and their developing personalities. 
Testing them is an ever-present need. How far 
we may wish to go with vocational aptitude test- 
ing is a question we probably would answer in 
several different ways were we engaged in open 
discussion. At Dana Hall we have made no re- 
cent attempt to test the entire school for this 
purpose. 

Occasionally parents think a battery of tests 
by an outside agency will indicate a proper al- 
ternative for the liberal arts college when the 
student’s performance throws doubt on her 
acceptability by such a college. However, our 
experience to date with such testing agencies is 
too limited to permit generalization, and we 
frankly believe that our contacts in daily living 
give us a highly reliable clue to each girl’s per- 
sonality and capacity. We can tell parents with 
dependable accuracy whether a large or a small 
four-year college, a junior college, a coeduca- 
tional college, a university, or a vocational school 
is likely to give a girl the most satisfying experi- 
ence after she leaves Dana Hall. We are inter- 
ested in vocational testing for our non-academic 
students as a check on our judgment, and we 
hope that we may in time work out a satisfactory 
method to secure such a check. ; 

Young people are usually curious, and some- 
times anxious, about their future, and our girls 
are no exception. They are all looking forward to 
marriage but in the meantime they also want 
more education. On these two points they know 
themselves very well. They want to be inde- 
pendent and they show considerable self-reliance. 
Many of them carry on vacation jobs, sometimes 
for the purpose of learning more about the voca- 
tion in which they are interested. During the war 
years we found as many as a hundred and 
twenty-five of our two hundred and seventy girls 
employed during the summer in hospitals, stores, 
offices, factories, camps and community recrea- 
tion centers. Although interest has shifted since 
the war, fifty girls reported themselves employed 





in 1947 in summer camps, stores, and offices. 
Some were on farms again and some in hospitals. 
A few held well-paid positions as library assist- 
ant, waitresses, and fashion model. 


Vv 

Wishing to learn if our procedures in voca- 
tional counselling are in line, or out of line, with 
the experience of other independent schools, we 
sent a simple questionnaire to the heads of 
twenty-eight independent schools for girls in all 
sections of the country. Twenty-four replies 
came back with a variety of constructive com- 
ment. All reveal interest in this guidance service 
and several would like a report on the findings of 
the questionnaire. 

All agree that personal guidance in the selec- 
tion of a college, university, or vocational school 
in line with aptitudes and interests is important. 
Eighteen report that vocational speakers are 
invited to their schools, although there is a diver- 
gence of opinion on the desirability of opening 
these talks to the entire school or restricting them 
to small groups already interested. Undoubtedly 
some girls chafe at required lectures which seem 
to have no meaning for them, but is it not true 
that we have a responsibility to awaken our 
students as completely as possible to their en- 
vironment, and that in the process light may 
come to give new meaning to daily learning? 

In sixteen of the schools receiving the ques- 
tionnaire student interviews are arranged with 
visitors from colleges and vocational schools who 
can give direct advice on training and placement 
opportunities. But only in seven are exhibits of 
material used to supplement other activities. 

The question on testing students for voca- 
tional aptitudes produced the greatest variety of 
response. While eight of these schools have not 
as yet included any kind of vocational testing in 
their guidance program, fourteen have done so 
either within the school or through the services 
offered by neighboring universities or the Human 
Engineering Laboratory. One mentioned using 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test, and three, 
the Kuder Preference Test. In several schools 
where there is no testing service there is, never- 
theless, serious interest in its potential value, 
thus indicating consideration which may lead to 
the eventual inclusion of the service. 

We are fully aware that we are on controver- 
sial ground in presenting the foregoing details of 
a service which seems natural and necessary to us 
as a result of the current competition in college 
admissions. If we must tell some girls that com- 
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petition is likely to bar them from the colleges 
which they prefer, we must offer them suitable 
alternatives. This calls for selection on the basis 
of interest. So we are involved for better or for 
worse in vocational counselling. 

We agree that young girls should not be urged 
toward decisions which they may later regret, 
either by their school advisers or by sentimental, 
overemotionalized speakers. We agree that some 
girls should postpone career decisions until they 
reach college where they may have the oppor- 
tunity to try out new fields of study. 

But we contend that education should be 
directed toward a suitable, worthwhile objective. 
We further contend that there is increasing need 
in this country — and in the world — for larger 
numbers of trained women in medicine and 
psychiatry, nursing and public health, nutrition, 
social service (especially family relations), politi- 
cal science and government, personnel manage- 
ment, and all branches of education, including 
religious education. Our graduates are working 
in all of these fields and new recruits are in the 
liberal arts colleges. We know that at least five 
of our young alumnae spent the junior year of 
their college course in Europe: two at Scottish 


universities for work in literature, two at the 
University of Geneva working in economics and 
political science, one at The Sorbonne. They will 
receive their degrees in 1949 from Mount Hol- 
yoke, Georgian Court, Smith, and Wellesley. 

We think it not unlikely that the redistribu- 
tion of wealth in our country and the whittling 
away of many modest fortunes will deprive our 
young women of the financial protection and 
security enjoyed by their mothers and grand- 
mothers. These same young women may per- 
haps have to help to earn the money for the edu- 
cation of their children if educational costs con- 
tinue to be relatively high and training periods 
are extensive. 

Finally, we believe that college or university 
experience will be far more stimulating if the 
student can see herself moving forward toward 
an objective of her own choosing, with increasing 
confidence in her growing power. Her adult life 
will be richer in meaning with lasting personal 
satisfaction as she puts to use the skills which she 
has learned to create a happy home, to serve a 
progressive community, and to contribute to the 
maintenance of a peaceful world, if that be possi- 
ble for humanity to achieve. 


“QUO VADIMUS”?! 


By Richard H. Walker? 


YOUNG son asked his father what his 
A chief ambition had been when he was 

twelve years old. The father replied, ““To 
wear long pants, and I’ve achieved my ambition. 
If there is anyone in this country who wears his 
pants longer than I do, I’d like to meet him!” 

I sometimes think that we classicists also 
have worn our academic garb somewhat thin 
over the years. 

To me the presentation and inculcation of 
language is primarily a matter of objectives, lin- 
guistic objectives. What are they today? What 
have they been in the immediate or even the 
remote past? For years, for generations in this 
country we have taught language as a silent 
thing, not as a voice that channels thought and 
understanding of cultures strange to ours; not as 
the implement of international sympathy and 
consequent hope for peace. To us language has 
been, in the American secondary school, to read 
and to write and to pass examinations in reading 
and writing. 


Board. 
2 Mr. Walker teaches in the Bronxville (N. Y.) Senior School. 


The foreign language teachers are the worst 
offenders; for they have taught last things first 
and first things without effectiveness. This world 
will never become one world until there is a wide- 
spread, free, face to face exchange of spoken 
words. That is the challenge to the modern 
language teacher. 

Now, where do we classicists fit into this 
quilt, this subversion of true objectives? Our 
first objective is reading, we say. | have begun to 
think otherwise; I think that we have always 
confused the primary and the secondary. ‘““Teach 
them first to read; let the corollaries of value to 
English, to structure of language, literary and 
artistic contributions, historical perspective, 
understanding of social and economic parallels, 
the Latin phrase in civilian life today — let all 
these come last.” Such has been our modus 
operandi and such it still is. 

I am not saying that we should not teach 
what we have always taught; rather what I mean 
is that we must teach faster and more securely, 


1 This paper is based on a talk delivered by Mr. Walker in the Latin section of the 1948 Annual Conference of the Secondary Education 
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so that we may have time for these transfer 
values of Latin which have been afforded less 
attention and too little time. After all, we must 
sell our clients in this competitive curriculum. 
And our clients live today. 

What then is the answer? I think it lies in a 
wider use of scientific aids in a mechanistic civili- 
zation, audio-visual aids. 

Audio-visual education begins at home, in the 
classroom — not in the auditorium; today and 
tomorrow and the next day, not on occasion. It 
is not an entertainment feature whereby the 
pupil avoids working in class; nor is it something 
which in some artificial manner touches upon the 
daily job. Visual education is not the picture on 
the wall, the map in the textbook, or the Last 
Days Of Pompeii upon the screen. Audio educa- 
tion is not a passive listening to the voice of an- 
other; it is the pupil’s own voice responsive to 
demand. If what you mean by audio-visual 
education does not correlate with your daily class 
procedure, postulate activity on the pupil’s part, 
and contribute to speed and efficiency in the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge of the Latin language 
itself — then, it seems to me, the point is lost and 
time is spent without reason. 

There are four ways to reach the pupil: the 
ear, which hears the true language; the eye, 
which appreciates the written word; the voice, 
which conveys the molded thought; and the 
hand, which proves the mastery of language. We 
are remiss if we fail to use all of these avenues of 
experience. We cannot divorce them from each 
other. 

Now I am going to describe one solution that 
well may attract clients and place us in the fore- 
front of efficient teaching. It is a “home-made” 
solution; it is working well for me and I firmly — 
I might say, fanatically — believe it is the road 
we all should go. 

Here before me there are three machines: a 
camera, a filmstrip projector, a recorder. They 
belong to the teacher; they sit upon his window 
sill; they are in use every day in every class. Let 
us see what they can do for us. Our problem is to 
teach a unit of Caesar four ways: from the film, 
from the mimeographed sheet, from the record- 
ing, from the book. We shall use the student’s 
eye, ear, voice and hand. 

I wish to teach Chapters Six and Seven of 
Book One; to drill the vocabulary involved; to 
write a translation whose English idiom is balm 
to the soul. We have arranged the vocabulary in 
order of first occurrence; it has been mimeo- 
graphed and given to the pupil at the proper 
time. First we project upon the ever-present 





screen the text of Chapter Six, broken down into 
breath phrases, idiomatic groupings, units of 
thought. We are going to train the pupil’s eye to 
read as Caesar read; later we shall have him write 
his version in the idiom of his own language. 
Caesar himself never wrote a page of Latin in his 
life. All that he wrote was put down just as he 
thought; and he thought as human beings do 
whatever their language, in phrases, native 
idioms, clauses. In the process of reading, which 
should always be at sight, the pupil too must 
take in the development of thought in the in- 
tended patterns; his eye movements must match 
the voice of Caesar speaking. This is no cross- 
word puzzle; at long last he must read Latin ac- 
cording to its real nature. 


He sees as he reads certain words underlined, 
knows that these words must be remembered with 
the meanings indicated by the context. Before 
the film concludes he is drilled on these words and 
on other technical items valuable to the future. 


The next step in the learning process is the 
mimeographed list of words and phrases he will 
need to remember for future use. He knows that 
soon a vocabulary test is coming, both written 
and oral. To learn these words and phrases 
efficiently he must repeat them a great number 
of times, until their impressions are grooved in 
mental structures. And that is the point where 
the recordings enter the learning process. In 
class and at home he plays them, answers them, 
masters them; fifty words in four minutes, every 
answer checked automatically; forty phrases, 
checked; And always he must beat the “Vox 
Magistri” to the answer! 


Not until then does he write his idiomatic 
translation from the book, which will be ap- 


praised upon the spirit of the Latin in its English 
garb. 








REPRINTS OF ARTICLES ON READING 


At the request of a number of schools we have 
had the two articles on Specific Reading Disability 
which appeared in the April and May 1948 issues 
of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN reprinted 
in the form of an eight-page leaflet. A limited 
supply of these reprints is available at 12 cents each 
plus cost of mailing. 

The titles and authors of the articles are: 


“Specific Reading Disability: Information for 


Parents and Teachers,” by Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D. 


“Specific Reading Disability: A Classroom 
View,” by Warren Koehler. 
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WHY BUSHWHACK? 


A Review of 4 Handbook on Alumni Organizations for Independent Schools 


One way to climb a mountain is to bushwhack 
across country, bulling through such rough spots 
and barriers as may lie in the unknown areas of 
the ascent. That’s doing it the hard way — 
especially when there may be trails which experi- 
ence has found practical and made expeditious. 
There may even be guide books if the mountain 
presents a problem or a challenge to enough 
people. 

Well, anyone may bushwhack through the 
tangles of alumni work who feels he must win 
through on his own. But when it is validly 
available one would be foolish (and unlikely) to 
avoid guidance at hand. The Handbook on 
Alumni Organizations for Independent Schools 
provides just such friendly, tested counsel under 
the sponsorship of the Secondary Education 
Board and its Public Relations Committee. 

This excellent 73-page pamphlet embraces an 
amazing amount of good advice, condensed but 
in ample, often explicit detail. It was possibly 
designed for the new worker or the new program, 
since it does not fear to mention elementary 
matters; but he is a rare, complacent veteran in 
the field who will not benefit from the review of 
his practices which a reading of this booklet will 
prompt. 

The trails to our mountain top are well 
marked: How to finance, equip, and organize an 
alumni office —and why; How to set up an 
alumni association and keep it effective (there is 
generous detail in the story of how one school 
proceeded) ; How letters, publications, and meet- 
ings best keep contacts between alumnus and 
school close and filial; How the day school and 
the girls’ school may capitalize on their special 
situations. This is merely to sample the table of 
contents, but the topics may suggest the scope 
and character of the reports. The Handbook’s 
writing — as is its editing — is thoughtful, 
definite, considerate. 

On one page, a well-developed statement 
gives a complete prospectus on Alumni Day 
routines and reasons. On another page is a pre- 
cise outline of the duties of the executive in the 
alumni program. Here, suggested by-laws and 
office forms translate theory into the tangible. 
There, a shrewd discussion shows how much 
more there is to travel for a school than boarding 
a train. The importance of founding alumni 


loyalty in student loyalty is emphasized, while 
there is just recognition of the school’s continuing 
and reciprocal responsibility toward its former 
students. (Loyalty is a two-way relationship.) 

Such are points at random to suggest the 
scope and spirit of the inquiry, but we cannot do 
Justice to the practical nature of the counselling. 
Coupling this book with the complementary 
Primer of Alumni Work issued by the American 
Alumni Council, one can be the recipient of much 
that is sage, human, and workable — without 
paying in costly experiment by oneself. 

To be sure, this Handbook has one or two 
booby traps in its pages and a couple of too glib 
generalities: Files “must be up to date at all 
times”; editors should have “good pictorial and 
— judgment.” But in places the technique 
of “once over lightly” is preferable to the alter- 
native of tome-length treatises. What if the 
alumni secretary is a Mr. Paragon of enormous 
personal virtues? One does not cavil when so 
much is so superb in its definitive telling-how. 

It is an honest book as well as a helpful one. 
In some situations the editors frankly point out 
the existence of two schools of opinion. And in 
all exchanges of ideas and shop talk on alumni 
work we must, the editors remind us, first ap- 
praise then accept only what is adaptable to our 
own needs. Put the shoe on only if it fits your 
school and your alumni and your budget. But in 
this Handbook are a host of clear suggestions 
worth trying on “‘for size.” 

— CuesLey WorTHINGTON, 
Brown University, 
Director, American Alumni Council. 








LATIN FILM STRIPS AND RECORDS 


Richard H. Walker of the Bronxville High 
School has prepared film strips and unbreakable 
vinylite records of teaching material in first and 
second year Latin. This material has all been 
tested in actual teaching and covers all topics dealt 
with in the early years of the Latin course, as well 
as the reading of Caesar and Cicero. A leaflet 
describing the 10 films and 24 records may be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. Walker at 8 Masterton Rd., 
or the Bronxville High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mr. Walker spoke about his work in the Latin,Sec- 
tion of the Annual Conference last March. (See 
page 13 of this BuLLETIN.) 




















1 Published by the Public Relations Committee of the Secondary Education Board. Price: to member schools — 75 cents a copy; to 


non-members — $1.50 a copy. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 
Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Again we open a new year with continued hopes for creating a better understanding by people at large of the 


independent schools of the country. 
on public relations. 


I am opening this section of the BULLETIN once more with some general views 
For that reason I have asked Dr. Francis Parkman, Executive Secretary of the National Council 


of Independent Schools, to state for us briefly the case for public relations and to tell us how each school, the S. E. B., 


and the N. C. I. S. can work together in this most vital work. He has pointed the way. 


every school to do its part. 
all in this work. 


Now it is up to each and 


Both organizations are eager to serve and are willing and ready to consult and aid you 


PUBLIC RELATIONS — ALL FOR ONE 


The Public Relations Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board is doing, it seems to 
me, a useful and valuable job in emphasizing the 
importance to a school of its public relations. 
The articles whose publication in this BULLETIN 
it has stimulated, the two handbooks it has pre- 
pared on Alumni Organizations and on News 
Publicity, the appearance of this section on “Our 
Schools and the Public” in each issue of the 
BuLLETIN, and its continuous efforts to promote 
the exchange of ideas, all are calculated to re- 
mind schools of the need of extensive effort in 
this field and to help them work out their own 
program. 

Thanks in part at least to the Committee’s 
work, the programs of earlier days, which often 
confined themselves to the annual issue of a 
catalogue and descriptive folder, news releases 
on commencements and anniversaries, and some- 
times a system for “home-town” news items, all 
accompanied by a dignified isolation within the 
community where the school stood, have been 
enlarged to meet a newer concept. It is more 
generally appreciated that every teacher, every 
student, every alumnus, every staff member, is, 
for better or worse, a point of contact between 
the school and the public, and may affect the 
public attitude toward that school. Every con- 
tact, whether casual or organized, is therefore an 
incident in public relations. It is further recog- 
nized that the attitude of the entire community, 
and not merely of a few who might send their 
children to the school, is important to the health 
and welfare of the school. 

The Public Relations Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board also had an im- 
portant share in furthering the development of 
the National Council of Independent Schools. 
The Council, like the Committee, is interested in 
every aspect of the public and community rela- 
tions of independent schools. Similarly the 
Council is furthering a long-held belief of the 
Committee in concerning itself with the public’s 
attitude toward independent schools as a group 
and toward the concept of independent schools in 


an educational system overwhelmingly domi- 
nated by state-supported and state-controlled 
education. The Council hopes to promote, and 
has already taken some steps toward, the appear- 
ance of articles in national publications, designed 
to give the general public a better understanding 
of the merits of independent education, to bring 
out the ways in which it can serve the country 
and help public education, and to remove some 
of the prejudices and misconceptions which un- 
doubtedly exist. 

But it must be emphasized that there are two 
indispensable foundations for the success of an 
effort of this sort. In the first place, quite ob- 
viously, the independent schools must do what 
their independence (and their variety) pecu- 
liarly fits them todo. They must use to the best 
advantage their small classes, their freedom to 
experiment, their opportunity to teach religion, 
morals and manners and to emphasize careers of 
public service, and so on; at the same time mak- 
ing sure that such charges as were outlined in 
Russell Lynes’ article in Harper’s Magazine 
(“Can the Private Schools Survive,” Jan. 1948) 
have as little validity as possible. In the second 
place, the independent schools, in their own local- 
ities, must bring their public and community 
relations to a satisfactory point. Just as each 
individual contact is important for a school’s 
public relations, so on a national scale the rela- 
tions of each school to the public in its particular 
community have importance. For it seems to me 
that no reader of a national magazine is likely 
to have his views on independent education 
changed for the better by anything he reads, if 
he has a bad opinion of the independent schools 
in his own area. The national attitude towards 
independent schools may not be the sum of all 
the local attitudes, but the former can hardly be 
good if the latter are unfavorable. 

The interest of the National Council in the 
Secondary Education Board’s Public Relations 
Committee, and its desire to support and supple- 
ment its work, are therefore easy to understand. 
Two results are likely if the efforts of the two 
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groups are unsuccessful. One will be a decline in 
the numbers of those wishing to send their chil- 
dren to independent schools. The other will be 
restrictive or unfavorable legislation in various 
forms, arising either from a deliberate intention 
to curb or eliminate these schools, or from mis- 
understanding and prejudice. The public rela- 
tions efforts of the independent schools, individ- 
ually and as a group, must reach not only the 
relatively small segment of the population repre- 
sented by present and possible aan patrons, 
but the much larger number whose attitudes will 
govern legislation. 

These propositions seem to me to be reason- 
ably self-evident, as is also the proposition that 
the way to handle the question of uncompre- 
hending or restrictive legislation is not to wait 
until it appears and then oppose it. Better by 
far, if possible, to establish a climate of opinion 
in which such legislation will not appear; or, if 
some kind of legislation is necessary, for the in- 
dependent schools to take the lead or a large 
share in making it good legislation. If the local 
representatives to the state legislature under- 
stand the school and know that it makes a con- 
tribution to the community; if the public school 
authorities, both local and state, are conscious of 
a sincere interest in the public schools and their 
problems, and of efforts by independent school 
people to improve public education; if the com- 
munity as a whole thinks of the independent 
school as a live and progressive institution which 
serves the community and is a part of it; then 
the problem of unfriendly legislation should not 
be too great. 

The conditions just mentioned are signs not 
only of good public relations but of the educa- 
tional leadership which independent schools may 
be expected to provide. They are a good dis- 
tance from being achieved, in many areas, but 


Plans for the Future 


Plans for succeeding issues include the treat- 
ment of more specific public relations problems, 
such as community relationships, trustees, pub- 
licity, etc. It is hoped that we can give more 
examples of excellent and even of poor public 
relations actually being practiced in the inde- 
pendent school field, so that other schools may 
— the former and avoid the pitfalls of the 
atter. 


To learn of your activities and your problems 
the Public Relations Committee is preparing a 
questionnaire for member schools. Although 
questionnaires are often a nuisance, we feel that 


two examples may be used to give encouraging 
evidence of the possibilities. One is described in 
Mr. Quinn’s article in the BuLLETIN of last April 
on the formation of a new independent school 
association in Pennsylvania, and its relations 
with the State’s Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Association had its origin in a state 
law for the licensing of private academic schools. 
Two sentences of a letter from an independent 
school head who was closely concerned deserve 
quotation: “A considerable number of private 
school educators are now acquainted with the 
officials and work of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and vice versa,—in place of a 
former situation where there was no contact or 
understanding between the two groups.... The 
results of a frank, cordial cooperation have been 
so highly satisfactory that I am sure we shall 
never go back to the old order of things.” 

The other example is from California, where 
the General Secretary of the California Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools has been named to 
sit on a state Commission for the Coordination 
of Laws Affecting California Private Schools, 
along with the directors of six interested state 
departments and representatives of Catholic 
schools and of the State University. 

Such developments are not achieved by 
chance, nor are they, of course, by any means the 
whole answer. But if every school does its part in 
community relations, and if the National Coun- 
cil and the Secondary Education Board can do 
what they hope in the larger field, we may expect 
that in due course the public’s understanding and 
appreciation of independent schools will be much 
nearer what we would consider ideal. 


— Francis PARKMAN, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Council of Independent Schools. 


one is justified at this time so that we may plan 
our work and gather information that will be of 
interest to our readers. 


In addition, the Executive Committee of the 
S. E. B. has asked the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to hold a “Workshop on Public Relations” 
at the annual conference next March. We have 
tentative plans for the program, but by means of 
the questionnaire we hope to find additional 
topics that it will be worthwhile to include in 
such a workshop. 


The Executive Committee has also suggested 
that members of the Public Relations Committee 
continue their practice of speaking about public 
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relations problems upon invitation of member 
schools. It suggests, furthermore, that the com- 
mittee offer its services to speak to regional edu- 
cation meetings to help a larger number of ad- 
ministrators and teachers to become aware of the 
nature of public relations work. The Public 
Relations Committee is happy to offer its services 
to the schools. 

Reiterating a statement made last year, I 
hope that this section of the BuLLetin will be 
your section and that you will send in your ideas, 
suggestions, or questions so that “Our Schools 
and the Public” may serve as a clearing house of 
independent school public relations news. 


Home Town News 


Answering the question, “Why do you send 
many small hometown stories all over your area 
rather than concentrating on important feature 
stories,” posed in the June issue of College Public 
Relations, Ermel J. Morton, Director of Public- 
ity, Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho, replied: 
“Greater interest accrues to local hometown 
stories. Stories in small papers will be read com- 
pletely through, whereas ew readers of a large 
daily read more than the headlines or first para- 
graph or two. Hometown stories are usually the 
only material acceptable to smaller newspapers. 
A policy which emphasizes major feature stories 
would practically exclude country weeklies (and 
dailies) from a school’s publicity program. Using 
hometown stories is like using rifle shots as 
opposed to aiming stories for large metropolitan 
dailies which is like using buckshot. 

“Hometown stories have two other values: 
(1) they are most effective in recruiting pro- 
grams, enlarging centers of interest created 
around individual students enrolled from each 
area, and (2) liberal use of stories promotes 
student morale and alumni morale, thus creating 
more boosters for the school in the various home- 
town areas. The cumulative effect of a wise and 
thoroughgoing hometown publicity program is 
very great.” 


Policy Committee 


“Columbia University has a public relations 
policy committee which meets once a month, 
discusses and evaluates the PR aspects of the 
school’s affairs, and reports regularly to educa- 
tional and operating executives. A couple of 
years ago, the president called 50 of the top 
executives and educators to a luncheon. He 
asked them why Columbia didn’t pay more at- 
tention to its own PR and to techniques for 
improvement. Since then the committee has met 





regularly and quite unformally and guides policy 
decisions. At the last three meetings, outside 
PR experts were invited to address the group.” 


— Public Relations News, 
Letter No. 198, 
April 28, 1948. 


This Business of Education 

“This Business of Education’”’ is the title of an 
address given by Harold K. Schellenger before 
the American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion at its National Convention last June. Mr. 
Schellenger, director of public relations at Ohio 
State University for fifteen years, is now director 
of the department of public relations of the Byer 
& Bowman Advertising Agency, Columbus, 
Ohio. I sincerely regret that space prevents the 
printing of his entire talk for it is one of the most 
thought-provoking treatments of educational 
public relations that I have seen this year. Those 
of us concerned with public relations work should 
ey great consideration to the significance of the 
ollowing excerpts from the address as well as to 
the meaning that they can have for us in the 
secondary school field. In the opening para- 
graphs of his talk he states: 


“Like so many of you here today, I was an occupa- 
tional isolationist. My associations were mainly with 
other people in education. Beyond and around us was 
another world, the world of industry, government, and 
business, about which we knew little. .. . 

“After all,” he continues, “isn’t it true that in the 
final analysis, everything of a material nature that any 
college is, has, or ever hopes to be or have, must come, 
directly or indirectly, from agriculture, industry, and 
commerce?... 

“And yet, dependent as we are on those in economic 
life, our educators, and our educational public relations 
directors, still know all too little about the thinking and 
acting of the people of that other world. ... 

“| .+it is my conviction that enlightened business is 
beginning to move ahead of education in the serious study 
of what it is doing and where it is going. It has not 
always been so.... 

“Up until this time of awakening, business, like 
education, was inclined to meet crises as they arose, but 
rarely to anticipate and prepare for them... . 

“Most schools, of course, can produce their plans for 
new buildings, or for additional campus acreage. But 
rare indeed is the institution which can go beyond the 
glittering generalities with a clear-cut statement of plans 
for a better product or for improved public relations over 
the next decade. ... 

“IT commend to all of you a liberal reading of the 
literature of business these days, always with the thought 
in mind: What is there here which can be applied eftec- 
tively to education and to educational public relations? 

“You will find a tremendous emphasis on the human 
factor—the realization that the enduring success 
of a business depends upon the degree to which every 
person having a part in it is made to feel important to the 
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undertaking. That inevitably will suggest the question: 
Cannot our educational institutions also achieve better 
teamwork?... 

“Are your community relationships all that they 
should be? Many a financial campaign had to be de- 
layed until the people of the college town itself could be 
given a primary education on the school’s services and 
program. Business firms have paid similar high prices 
for their neglect... . 

“How long has it been since your president and other 
key officials sat down around the luncheon table for an in- 
formal chat about the college with community leaders at a 
time when you were asking no money or favors? Business 
is doing more of that, with a large measure of success. . . . 

“Are your college leaders really known and under- 
stood by editors, radio station managers, and others 
whose friendship and understanding are needed month in 
and month out?... 

“How many colleges have any scientific information 
on why students come to their respective campuses? 
What are the relative importance of parental influence, 
alumni influence, guidance in the high school, or recom- 
mendation of friends already enrolled? How many 
register because of impressions received while attending 
a high school day or some college dramatic performance? 

“Does your college catalog attract, or repel, prospec- 
tive students? Are mail inquiries from likely students 
handled in such a way as to promote favorable decisions, 
or discourage them? Is a successful athletic team really 
important in attracting desirable students? .. . 

“If we knew the answers to those questions, and 
certainly many answers can be obtained, our student 
recruiting and student selection might be re-directed 
along more effective and even more economical lines.” 


What Mr. Schellenger has said can certainly 
be applied directly to the secondary school field. 
Answers to many of these questions would aid 
materially the efficiency of the public relations 
efforts of independent school administrators. 


Sharing Benefits 

“Private School of Today Eager to Share 
Benefits With Town” is the headline of a feature 
article in the Christian Science Monitor of June 
12, 1948. The article portrays some of the good 
public relations practices of five New England 
Schools. The following practices, which are also 
carried on by many schools throughout the coun- 
try, were mentioned in the article, and I mention 
them here because they are valuable from a pub- 
lic relations aspect: Exeter, Hotchkiss, and 
Avon masters are active in adult education pro- 
grams. All men who were at the rehabilitation 
center for blinded veterans at Avon Old Farms 
during and after the war have been made honor- 
ary alumni of the school. Certain school facili- 
ties of Avon, Choate, Exeter, Hotchkiss and 
Loomis are offered for use by town organizations. 
Faculty members of these schools are also active 
in local civic organizations. 

The article closes: ““With even these few in- 


dependent schools as an example of what is going 
on, it becomes necessary to tear down any 
handed-down concept of the independent school 
as an institution apart from the community. 

“The advantages gained are manifold. As the 
independent school becomes more public spirited, 
the community itself becomes increasingly aware 
of both the cultural and practical benefits to be 
derived from the association. Realizing these 
practical benefits — access to the school’s facili- 
ties; the school’s contribution of skilled and 
trained personnel to the community; and the 
education benefits derived from the close associa- 
tion of community-employed and independently- 
employed personnel — the townspeople are 
aware that their community is becoming in- 
creasingly enriched through the presence of the 
private school in their midst.” 

It is this kind of news story that the inde- 
pendent schools should welcome. Stories which 
portray vividly what our schools are doing will 
do no end of good in presenting to a larger num- 
ber of people a new and more accurate idea of our 
worth. Such stories will tend to break down the 
erroneous opinion held by so many that private 
schools are snobbish. Such stories do have 
“reader interest”’ but newspaper editors, whether 
they realize that fact or not, will not take time to 
ferret out the facts unless they are outlined for 
them by someone they know and trust. I am 
reminded of a series of weekly articles printed 
five years ago by the New Haven Register con- 
cerning twelve Connecticut Preparatory schools. 
I am sure it was the personal factor that 
prompted the Sunday Editor to undertake the 
series. It was suggested to him that he close the 
series with an article in which there would be a 
general evaluation of the independent school 
and its role in the United States educational 
system. This lent a fitting close to the series. 

Can newspapers in other cities be persuaded 
to run feature stories concerning the work of 
private schools in their state or immediate 
region? It is something that should certainly be 
tried. Careful planning must be done by some- 
one in the vicinity who understands what is 
desired. Articles should not be the glorification 
or advertisement of any one school, but should 
portray the normal life of the school and the 
school’s relationship to the community. As in 
the New Haven series a recapitulatory article 
would, it seems to me, be most worthwhile. This 
paragraph is entered here as a challenge. I hope 
that some onewill accept it and that I can report at 
a later date that other newspapers have produced 
articles concerning the independent schools. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


Retirement Plan 


A long-felt need for adequate financial pro- 
vision for retiring faculty members at Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has been met by 
means of a retirement plan adopted by the Board 
of Trustees. The plan, which became effective 
with the current session, requires participation 
of members of the faculty and administrative 
staff who have completed one year of service and 
have attained the age of thirty. The normal re- 
tirement age was set by the Board at seventy, 
though by special vote of the Board an extension 
of service, not to exceed one year, may be 
granted in special cases. 


Each participant in the plan will contribute 
a percentage of hie regular monthly salary to 
which the Academy will add equal amounts as 
its contribution. These combined sums will be 
used as premiums for a retirement annuity con- 
tract on the participant’s life. The retirement 
annuity contract is written by the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, organized 
by The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, and becomes the property of 
the participant. The contract is between the 
individual participant and the insurance com- 
pany and may be taken with him should the par- 
ticipant leave the employ of Blair Academy. 

For men approaching retirement age, a spe- 
cial provision of the Retirement Resolution pro- 
vides that such men shall receive a pension of a 
percentage of his yearly salary on the effective 
date of the plan for each year of service prior to 
the effective date of the plan. 


Centennial Celebrations 

The formal celebration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the founding of Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., was observed on Saturday, 
October 9th. The Centennial Service was held 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Blairstown 
with Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of the 
Lawrenceville School, as the principal speaker. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, and Dr. 
Charles H. Breed, Headmaster emeritus, ad- 
dressed a gathering of 500 alumni, trustees, 
friends, and patrons of the Academy. 


The Centennial Service was followed by a 
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luncheon in Insley Hall. The afternoon featured 
a football game with Fort Washington Military 
Academy and a cross country meet with the 
Trinity School. The day closed with a reception 
and tea at the Headmaster’s residence. 





Ogden Miller, Headmaster of the Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn., has announced the 
appointment of Alan Dodd of Woodbridge, 
Conn., as executive director of the school’s 
Centennial Program, effective immediately. 

The third oldest college preparatory school 
for boys in Connecticut, The Gunnery will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary in 1950. In con- 
nection with the Centennial, Mr. Dodd will 
direct a campaign to raise $250,000 within the 
next year for a new dormitory building which it 
is hoped will be completed in 1950. It will re- 
place Bartlett dormitory lost by fire in 1947. 

A program of celebration will also be organ- 
ized by Mr. Dodd, who will correlate the School’s 
publicity and public relations activities as well 
as take part in coaching athletic, music and 
photographic groups. 


Two Hundred Years Old 

Friends School of Wilmington, Del., cele- 
brated its 200th anniversary on October 22. The 
school’s first class of thirteen pupils was held in 
the original Friends’ Meeting House when the 
settlement surrounding it comprised fewer than 
100 buildings. Today the school has 400 stu- 
dents and a faculty of thirty-five. 


Work Program 

A more extensive work program for students 
has been inaugurated at The Gunnery, Washing- 
ton, Conn., this year. All table waiting, clean- 
ing and setting up of the dining hall after meals 
is being done by students, as well as almost com- 
plete care of dormitories, classrooms, the gym- 
nasium, and the grounds. 

Definite daily schedules are maintained, with 
no boy spending more than an hour a day on the 
work program. Insofar as possible, the work 
program is operated by the students themselves 
with supervisory positions assigned to those 
capable of responsibility. Promotions and de- 





motions are made on a merit basis. The Gun- 
nery believes that one of the most important 
elements in a boy’s education is the development 
of a sense of responsibility and service to the 
community in which he lives, as well as the in- 
stilling in boys of a feeling for the dignity of 
even the most unskilled type of labor. 

Expansion of the work program is enabling 
The Gunnery to avoid raising its tuition charges 
in the face of increased operating costs. The 
Gunnery has raised its tuition charges only once 
within the past twenty-six years. 


Topographic Maps 

The Fountain Valley School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has secured a handsome collec- 
tion of topographic maps from the Army Map 
Service in Washington, D. C. Already over 
11,000 maps in duplicate have been sent to the 
school, and are being housed in cases in the 
Carnegie Art Room. When the collection of 
maps is complete, the number will be doubled. 
They have been given to the school as a per- 
manent loan. 

The topographic maps cover the entire world: 
Asia, the Japanese Islands, Australia, Africa, 
Europe, and the Western Hemisphere, as well as 
a number of oceanic islands. A small part of 
the collection is devoted to the United States. 

The collection will be used for science classes, 
and in other courses when the need arises for 
geographical references. 


Art Exhibits 

The Addison Gallery at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., has recently had an exhibition 
entitled “World of Illusion: Elements of Stage 
Design.” By means of models and enlarged 
photographs this exhibition presented a visual 
analysis of the essential components of stage de- 
sign. The ten individually lighted models, built 
in miniature, demonstrated the different forms of 
scenic art in adaptations from original settings 
by Edward Burra, Léopold Survage, Fernand 
Léger, Georges Braque, etc., which were first 
shown in London, Paris, Monte Carlo, Darm- 
stadt, and other European cities. Seventeen 
panels of photographs and five separate enlarge- 
ments of the work of outstanding scenic artists 
illustrated the basic elements of stage design — 
Contour, Light, Color, and Volume. 

This exhibition was followed by a special 
exhibit, “The Ring and The Glove,” represent- 
ing a survey of two and one-half centuries of the 
manly art consisting of historical prints, sculp- 
ture, paintings and photographs of famous prize- 


fighters. The bulk of the exhibit came from its 
recent display at The Museum of The City of 
New York to which it was lent by a private col- 
lector, Paul Magriel of New York City. 


Summer Sessions 

On June 21 the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
opened its seventh summer session. ‘To it came 
boys and girls from 84 different schools in 38 
communities. Students from all types of schools, 
public, private, and parochial, were on hand. 
The mornings were busy with school work; all 
levels from the first grade through the twelfth 
held their share of pupils. In the afternoon a 
large group relaxed in the recreation program, 
an enjoyable mixture of swimming, crafts, and 
games. 

In the academic departments, review work 
was given on all levels, to make up failures or to 
strengthen weak subjects. Most of the students 
doing academic work were reviewing. Work 
for advanced credit in subjects not previously 
studied was also given on the top two levels of 
secondary work. A group of 30 worked in this 
advanced section, for the most part to secure 
needed college entrance units. This year too a 
separate remedial reading department was or- 
ganized and special attention was paid to the 
problems of 34 students. The remedial groups 
were held to four, and a carefully selected group 
of teachers under the direction of Roy R. Shrews- 
bury, the Pingry school psychologist, provided 
the best of modern instruction for each child. 

Frank W. West and Edward W. Hathaway 
were again directors. The faculty numbered 34, 
drawn largely from the regular Pingry School 
staff. A total of 303 boys and girls were en- 
rolled. 


The Taft School etaaner Seniek, at Water- 
town, Conn., completed its seventh year with 
an enrollment of eighty boys. Director of the 
session for the past two years has been Edwin 
C. Douglas. In accordance with the policy of 
rotating the directorship of the summer session, 
Gerald N. LaGrange has just been appointed 
director for 1949. Mr. LaGrange has been 
assistant under Mr. Douglas. Joseph I. Cun- 
ningham, head of the modern language de- 
partment, will be assistant director next year. 


Guide Service 
Inspired somewhat by the series of articles 
on public relations in the BuLterin last year, 
the Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, 
Mass., inaugurated a new “guide” service for 
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campus visitors during the summer just past. 
Previously, the visitors who were given con- 
ducted tours of the campus were prospective 
patrons and their sons, escorted by the Director 
of Admissions; and alumni, accompanied by the 
Alumni Secretary. This summer John E. Bald- 
win, master in English in residence throughout 
the season, was on call at any time to conduct 
parties interested in the school. Exclusive of 
those whom the Director of Admissions and the 
Alumni Secretary escorted in the course of their 
official duties, approximately 350 visitors were 
shown the campus and buildings by Mr. Bald- 
win. Many of these were casual visitors, but a 
large number of them were in attendance at the 
several annual Northfield conferences, or were 
guests of the Northfield and Chateau, a hotel 
operated in conjunction with the Northfield 
Schools, Inc. The 350 did not include 250 
members of the Christian Endeavor Conference 
and a like number from the United Presbyterian 
Conference, whom Mr. Baldwin entertained ex 
masse during their respective sessions. As an 
essay in the field of public relations, the experi- 
ment was considered worthy of repetition an- 
other season. 


What Shall We Play? 


Our school population consists of 100 boys 
from twelve to twenty-two; our theater is our 
gym, which is without benefit of stage, lights, 
or other equipment associated with presenting a 
play. It is therefore worth a carton of aspirin 
to find a play that is adaptable, enjoyable, and 
worthwhile. Last fall I diligently searched the 
play catalogues, considering everything from 
Aunt Abbie Eats an Apple to high royalty Broad- 
way shows, and keeping in mind our school talent 
and our barn auditorium. There was no solution. 

I am grateful to John F. Joyce of Leominster, 
Mass., for his article in the November, 1947 
English Fournal. He reminded me “how dis- 
criminating we are in selecting texts for our 
English classes,” yet we consider our school 
play as just something that must be done. Said 
he, ““We must convince school authorities that 
we are not just ‘putting on shows,’ but teaching 
one of the most noble and universal of the arts. 
. . . Try Macbeth in modern dress with the 
general landing on the blasted heath in a super- 
bomber and the banquet in a smart supper club 
complete with floor show.” 

Here was my solution: Macbeth, — in mod- 
ern dress! I decided not to resort to quite the 
drastic measures Mr. Joyce suggested, but he 
gave me the idea. First, I cut out those scenes 





not essential to the plot and doubled up on a few 
characters. Then | proceeded to translate the 
spirit of the lines into modern school-age lan- 
guage, not, however, to the extent of hep-jive 
slang. 

The witches I made gypsy fortunetellers who 
used the crystal ball and seances to get their 
messages to Macbeth. Macbeth, Duncan, and 
the other men wore present day army uniforms, 
business suits, or tuxedos, depending on the 
scene. Lady Macbeth was ably played by one 
of the sixth-formers in the “new look” and a 
good blonde wig. 


By the use of monkscloth curtains, shields, 
pennants, and glitter zodiac signs, plus effective 
lighting rigged up by the students, we gained 
three good sets: the witches’ booth, the recep- 
tion hall at Macbeth’s, and the banquet hall at 
the palace. The latter with slight adjustment of 
curtains became the balcony outside Lady 
Macbeth’s bedroom. 


The students, with more enthusiasm than I 
have seen for a long time, worked with me figur- 
ing out the best settings, lighting, costumes, and 
other effects. They felt they were really making 
something themselves. 


The parts were so arranged that only Mac- 
beth and his Lady had relatively heavy parts. 
Thus there was a minimum of burden in mem- 
orizing for most of the cast, the performance re- 
mained on the enjoyment level — but still chal- 
lenging, and they had time for studying and 








TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-third Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 4 and 5. 

The two-day session will open at 10.00 a.m. on 
March 4 with a forum on Guidance. This will be 
followed on Friday afternoon by two groups of four 
section meetings each. A third group of section 
meetings will be scheduled from 10.00 to 12.00 on 
Saturday morning, and a fourth from 3.00 to 5.00 
on Saturday afternoon. The list of meetings is as 
follows: Boys’ Day Schools; Mathematics; Modern 
Languages; Primary Schools; Problems of Transfer 
from Elementary to Secondary Schools; Girls’ 
Boarding Schools; Librarians; Social Studies; Latin; 
Girls’ Day Schools; Public Relations Workshop; 
Science; Boys’ Boarding Schools; English; Art; 
Religion. 

Eugene Youngert, Superintendent of the Oak 
Park Township schools, Oak Park, Illinois, will 
speak at the luncheon on Saturday and will also 
take part in the forum on Guidance. 

Please remember these dates! 
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baseball, too. It was such a relief to hear no com- 
plaints of not having time enough for this or that. 

It was their show; they did a magnificent 
job. The audience of parents from New York 
to Virginia were most enthusiastic in their ac- 
claim; those who have seen twenty-four years of 
productions here claimed it has never been 
equalled. 

My show for this year? No doubts at all. 
One of the classics will be rewritten. Yes, it 
means several months work for me preparing the 
script, but it will be worth it. And, in addition, 
the students will have another classic they will 
never forget. 

— Davin G. Proctor, 
West Nottingham Academy, 
Colora, Md. 


Forest Fire 


The widely-publicized forest fire in Ojai, 
California, in September came threateningly near 
to the Thacher School but fortunately veered 
up the canyons above the campus, and the 
school remained undamaged. However, truck- 
loads of irreplaceable equipment and office rec- 
ords were evacuated as the fire moved close; a 
fire camp was established for several days on the 
school grounds, and these emergency measures 
necessitated postponing the opening of school 
one week. 

Of this year’s twenty-eight new boys, half 
are Californians, the other fourteen coming from 
the eastern, central, and southern states as well 
as Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Thus 
Thacher’s enrollment resumes its pre-war geo- 
graphical distribution. 


Living Murals 

Over a thousand patrons and alumni on the 
beautiful campus of the Kinkaid College Pre- 
paratory School, Houston, Texas, awaited the 
trumpets, a traditional signal for the entire stu- 
dent body, dressed in white, to march once 
again in stately processional honoring the grad- 
uates, last year composed for the first time en- 
tirely of boys. 

Dr. William V. Houston, President of Rice 
Institute, delivered the commencement address 
and presented the diplomas. Then the students 
presented an original production for the gradu- 
ates, this spring a striking and colorful pageant 
depicting Houston’s century of lusty and phe- 
nomenal growth. This dramatic presentation 
was the work of Mrs. Blake Davis, the dramatics 
teacher, who not only wrote the script but also 
composed the songs and choric reading selec- 


tions and directed its three moving and magnifi- 
cent scenes: the founding of Houston in 1836 by 
the Allen Brothers, its early growth, and the 
dynamic metropolis of 1948. 

The last scene was particularly effective: an 
artist in smock and beret with a fantastic palette 
and a magic brush “painted”’ five living murals, 
depicting the greatness and grandeur of modern 
Houston. High on a platform behind the stage 
was an industrial mural illustrating Houston’s 
achievements in port facilities, oil development, 
cattle, agriculture, forestry, and manufacturing. 
Just below was a second mural, the focal point 
of the whole composition, the spirit of religion 
representing the soul of Houston as seen in its 
three hundred or more churches. Two great 
murals, diverging from each side of the central 
stage, were composed of beautifully costumed 
students who had enacted skits relative to the 
educational and cultural interests of the city: the 
rapidly expanding Texas Medical Center, Hous- 
ton’s colleges and universities, its Museum of 
Fine Arts, Little Theater, Houston Symphony, 
and Civic Ballet. For the finale the actors from 
the earlier scenes, in their picturesque leather 
breeches and coon-skin caps, sweeping skirts 
and bonnets, beaver hats and frock coats, were 

“painted“ in on the central stage with a few deft 
strokes of the magic brush as the last mural, en- 


titled ‘““The Spirit of Our Founders.” 


Courses for Adults 


The second year of the Exeter Program for 
Adult Education began on October 18 at the 
Phillips Exeter Academy in Exeter, N. H. 
Supervised by a faculty committee headed by 
Phillips E. Wilson, of the history department, 
the eight-week program will offer eight courses 
during evenings to all members a the com- 
munity. 

Last year, 200 persons from the surrounding 
communities registered for these courses which 
are given in the academy buildings as well as 
the local high school. One instructor from the 
Robinson Seminary, a girls’ school in Exeter, 
will give one course of the Adult Program there. 

Many different occupations were represented 
by the registrants last year: physicians, house- 
wives, mill hands, railroad workers, teachers, 
barbers, journalists, and many others. In 
publicizing the course in the community, Mr. 
Wilson broadcast over the local radio station. 
Special efforts were made to communicate with 
the five thousand-odd workers in the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. A greater number of registrants 
over last year is already indicated. 
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The program this year includes Contem- 
porary Writers, Modern Issues, Effective Speak- 
ing, Making Your Own Clothes, The Hobby 
Group, The Principles of Painting and Health 
Exercises and Recreational Games. 


The Exeter Program is a non-profit enter- 


prise. Registrants pay $1 to enroll and $1 for 
each course. Faculty members contribute their 
own time and effort to the Program. Any sur- 
plus from the Program is contributed to local 
charitable groups. 





The Andover Evening Study Program for 
Adults, sponsored by, and largely conducted by 
the faculty of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
opened for its twelfth season on Oct. 18, and will 
run until Dec. 4. With an average annual en- 
rollment of about 500, the program has given 
courses to 3,214 different individuals from An- 
dover, Lawrence and surrounding towns. 

The courses of the program are open to all 
men and women in the Andover and greater 
Lawrence community, and especially welcome 
are those whose formal education has been 
limited. The classrooms and facilities of Phillips 
Academy, including the swimming pool and the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, are at the dis- 
posal of those participating in the program. The 
registration fee is $1 and there is a fee of $1 for 
each course. 

As in the past, the courses offered cover a 
wide range of adult interests; modern social and 
political affairs at home and abroad, ancient 
civilizations, nature and the physical world, lit- 
erature, art, music, and public speaking. 


Publications 

The Papyrus, student paper of the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., received last year for 
the second year in succession the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Award for the best paper of 
schools with more than three hundred students. 
The paper was cited for the excellence of its edi- 
torials and for its manner of presenting general 
news items. 





This fall, The Gunnery in Washington, 
Conn., issued the first edition of ““The Gunnery 
Handbook” since before World War II. Stu- 
dents have found its contents invaluable, espe- 
cially new boys. 

All pertinent information as to school activi- 
ties, history, customs, regulations, and scholar- 


ship have been included in a 40-page, pocketsize 
booklet. 





A Letter to France 


The following are excerpts from a letter 
written by Susan Goodman, a tenth grade stu- 
dent at Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
delphia, in answer to a series of letters from her 
foreign correspondent in Falaise, France, who 
asked about America. Susan was trying to cor- 
rect some of the misconceptions of America that 
are so prevalent in Europe, and to point out 
what this country is really like. 


What is America like? Are there still bison? Does 
the Wild West still exist? Are there Indians? What im- 
pressions do sky-scrapers make? Is everyone rich? These 
are the questions which you asked us, and I will try to 
answer them as best I can. 


First, I would like to apologize for America. Yes, I 
mean apologize. I think the Americans are very guilty 
of the impressions of their country which reach France. 
Most of the American movies which you see are ‘‘Wild 
Westerns,” are they not? And many of the books which 
you read are about Indians, aren’t they? You are get- 
ting a very wrong picture of the United States. Most of 
us have never seen a real Indian. . . . No, the West is 
not “wild” anymore. Great herds of cattle graze on the 
prairies, and the men who keep them are called “‘cow- 
boys.” They aren’t the type of person you’re used to 
seeing in a western movie. They have a job just as much 
as the farmer has his job. 


Yes, the sky-scrapers are very impressive. One feels 
the strength of America as one looks at these tremendous 
buildings. But there are only a few sky-scrapers — 
most oF them being in just one city, New York. Most 
of the buildings are just large office buildings which be- 
come monotonous, I am sure, to the people who must 
work in them day after day. 

I’m sorry that you have the impression that America 
is a country of endless wealth where no one need work 
hard. I don’t like to disillusion you, but this is far from 
true. Most people work hard for their livings. More 
than you might realize live in unbelievably terrible 
housing conditions. There are places where two or three 
families live in a couple of rooms. Houses are crowded 
and dirty and many people are sick. We call these dis- 
tricts “slums.” The people who live there often lose 
their incentive to work, and often there is prejudice 
against them if they try to get better work. Many cities 
in which these conditions are unusually bad are doing 
something to help the people. They are building new, 
clean, sunlit houses, sponsoring community health clinics, 
and making life more tolerable for these unfortunate 
people. 

The greatest majority of the people have to work all 
their lives to earn a living. Only a very few are owners 
of vast estates and companies and need not worry nor 
work. These are the people you hear about. 


And what is America like? It looks like anywhere you 
could ever imagine. Rocky sea-coast, sandy beaches, 
tropical swamps, snow-capped mountains, rolling farm 
land, barren desert. . . . People just like you. They 
may speak a different tongue, but they look like you, 
they hope and fear and pray the way you do, and they’re 
just as anxious to be friends with you as you are to know 
them. 
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New Buildings, Gifts, Endowments 

The start of the 84th year of the Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J., finds the War Memo- 
rial Committee, headed by Leslie H. Jockmus, 
"12, in the midst of their efforts to procure the 
money needed to build a new chapel as a memo- 
rial to Peddie’s Sixty-Three Gold Stars and 1,891 
Veterans of World War II. Joining with this 
committee are the Loyalty Fund Trustees and 
the 51 class secretaries, who in the past year 
have voted to devote the 4th Loyalty Fund to 
assisting the War Memorial Committee to com- 
plete the chapel. 

The Alumni Council authorized the War 
Memorial over three years ago. Since that time 
much thought has been given as to how Peddie’s 
Sixty-Three Gold Stars could best be honored. 
After consultation with architects, alumni, par- 
ents and the administration it was decided to 
recommend to the Board of Corporators that a 
new chapel be built as a war memorial. The 
Corporators at a meeting last March approved 
this recommendation and authorized the even- 
tual expenditure of $185,000 for the chapel plus 
furnishings. The Loyalty Fund Trustees and 
the Alumni Council in their meetings in May 
both approved of this plan. 

Through earlier gifts there was already 
$85,000 on hand when the campaign was inaug- 
urated. Since then the Senior Gift Committees 
of classes 1942, 1943, 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 
have voted to merge their funds, nearly $16,000, 
to erect the chapel steeple. Other gifts in recent 
weeks have raised the total to $105,000. 


The chapel will be of simple Georgian design 
with a Memorial Foyer at the entrance, honoring 
with individual portraits and citations the 
Sixty-Three Gold Stars. Seating capacity of 
the chapel will be 500, 420 in the nave and 80 in 
the balcony. Also included in the plans are a 
sanctuary, choir room and choir loft containing 
48 seats and a clergy room. Ground for the 
chapel was broken on Sunday, May 30, and it is 
hoped that construction can be begun next 


spring. 





Work is nearing completion this fall on the 
Wade Memorial House at the Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. This new building, to serve 
as the senior house, is the gift of Mrs. John H. 
Wade, Glen Ridge, N. J., in memory of her son, 
Howard Voyer Wade, who was lost on the Reuben 
Fames in November, 1941. Wade was a mem- 
ber of the class of 1938 and was the first Taft 
boy to lose his life in World War II. 


The school is also fortunate to have one 
other memorial project nearly completed. This 
is a new baseball diamond on the lower campus, 
Rockwell Field, the gift of Mrs. I. H. Van 
Gelder, the former Mrs. Sherman B. Rockwell, 
in memory of her late husband and in grateful 
thanks for the safe return from World War II 
of her two sons, Sherburne, Jr.,and H. P. Davis 
Rockwell. 

The class of 1944 has presented the school 
with new hymnals in memory of Donald Camp- 
bell White, PFC, USMC, the first member of 
that class to die in the service of his country. 
He died near Formosa, January 21, 1945. 

For the second year the Taft School has re- 
ceived a gift of five hundred books from an 
anonymous donor. These new books, covering 
many different subjects, have proven very popu- 
lar with the result that the circulation increased 
by one-third last year. 





University School of Cleveland announces 
that the money from last year’s Annual Alumni 
Fund was used to move the library into enlarged 
quarters, to redecorate two new class rooms for 
the Lower school, and to install new ranges in 
the kitchen. The school now has a fine com- 
bination library and study hall. 

The Rev. Seymour St. John, Headmaster of 
the Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., an- 
nounces the opening of the Nichols House, a 
new cottage dormitory, as of September, 1948. 

Construction of this building, the gift of 
Charles W. Nichols, of West Orange, New Jer- 
sey, a trustee of Choate, was started on May 
14, 1946, and now provides dormitory facilities 
for twenty-five boys and apartments for three 
married masters and their families. 

The building is of Georgian design to con- 
form with the prevailing architecture of Choate. 
The walls are made of red brick and gypsum 
block, and the interior of the rooms of sand 
finished plaster. The floors have a concrete 
base and are covered with an asphalt tile. The 
roof is covered with slate shingles. Landscap- 
ing around the building is now in progress. 

On last April 26 ground was broken at Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J.,for the new Memo- 
rial Hall, the first of three planned units to be 
begun as a result of the creation of the Blair 
Centennial War Memorial Fund almost two 
years ago. On May 15, Alumni Day, before a 

athering of more than 400 former students and 
ides of the Academy, the formal ceremony of 
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laying the cornerstone of the new building was 
celebrated. Headmaster Benjamin D. Roman, 
Headmaster emeritus Dr. Charles H. Breed, and 
the President of the Alumni Association, Edgar 
H. Wilson of Flemington, N. J., were the prin- 
cipal speakers during a day which included a 
luncheon, an alumni meeting, baseball, track, 
tennis, and golf matches with the Peddie School, 
and concluded with a tea at the Headmaster’s 
residence. 

The new building is an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 432. It is 57 feet wide and 
97 feet long and is being constructed of red 
brick. Delano and Aldrich of New York are the 
architects. In addition to the much-needed 
auditorium, Memorial Hall will contain a floor 
for a new library and ground-floor rooms for the 
use of the Dramatics and Press Clubs and for 
The Blair Breeze, the Academy newspaper. 





The end of Linsly Military Institute’s 
(Wheeling, W. Va.) one hundred and _ thirty- 
fourth year finds its new physical plant in com- 
plete operation. The Behrens Memorial Gymna- 
sium has seen much activity in the last few 
months. Construction of this building started 
June 6, 1946. It was completed December, 1947. 
The gymnasium is the gift of Mrs. H. Fred 
Behrens in memory of her husband, H. Fred 
Behrens of the class of 1886. This new building 
is equipped with a forty-six by eighty-foot bas- 
ketball court with a seating capacity of one 
thousand, showers, dressing rooms, boxing and 
wrestling room, a stage and night study hall. 
The cost of construction was $130,000. 

The new Memorial Swimming Pool, dedi- 
cated to Linsly men who died in the second 
World War, was put in operation at the opening 
of school. Regular swimming classes, including 
courses in Red Cross Life Saving and Water 
Safety, have been incorporated into the school 
program. The pool was constructed from the 
old gymnasium in the main building. It is the 
largest indoor pool in the Ohio Valley. 

A new home for the Headmaster, located on 
the campus, was completed in March. It is a 
two-story red brick house of Cape Cod design. 


Construction on this building began September 
1, 1947. 





The Rehabilitation Fund drive for $125,000 
of the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
started last spring, has reached $111,845. Al- 
though no definite time limit has been set on 
the drive, it seems probable that the goal will 
be reached early in 1949. 





Considerable overhauling of the school build- 
ings has been accomplished with the funds 
already received. Classrooms, study halls, com- 
mon rooms and living quarters of the students 
and faculty have been redecorated. The kitchen 
has been completely done over and new equip- 
ment added. A new fire alarm system and more 
modern electrical and heating equipment have 
been installed. 


The school has received two recent gifts. A 
Baldwin electronic organ has been donated to re- 
place the old pipe organ in the Hackley Chapel. 
An extremely valuable Gobelin tapestry has 
been given to the school by George N. Richards, 
an alumnus. The tapestry dates from the 
seventeenth century and was designed by Pierre 
Mignard, who from 1690-1695 acted as Director 
of the government factories in Paris, France. 





A number of improvements and additions to 
the plant of Noble and Greenough School, Ded-' 
ham, Mass., have been made during the sum- 
mer. The unpaved portions of the driveways 
have been macadamized, the north side of the 
Castle has been re-roofed, winter damage to 
eaves and gutters has been repaired, classrooms 
have been renovated, and extensive improve- 
ments have been made in the Main House dor- 
mitory quarters. In the kitchen a new electric 
refrigeration unit has been installed, on the 
fields steel-framed, movable bleachers have re- 
placed the wooden stands, a new station wagon 
has appeared to care for day student transpor- 
tation, a new high-fidelity record-playing ma- 
chine and a new recording machine have been 
purchased for service in the music and speech 
work. A woodworking and machine-shop hobby 
room is being arranged and equipped in the 
basement of the gymnasium, and in the lower- 
level of the Schoolhouse a sound-proof projec- 
tion and music room is in process of creation. 
Hammers and saws have been active during the 
summer. 





The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., an- 
nounces that its new gymnasium, ground for 
which was broken on May 29, will house two 
basketball courts, a 42 x 75 foot swimming pool, 
a separate wrestling room, offices, officials’ room, 
a visiting team room, a large varsity team room, 
a general locker room, athletic storage space and 
an equipment drying room. 

The outer surface of the gym will consist of 
white stucco over a base of cement bricks. Pro- 
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visions have been made for future additions as 
they become necessary. 


Bids for construction are to be let in the near 
future and cost has been estimated at $285,000. 
From September, 1943 to June, 1944, an exten- 
sive campaign for the gym netted $250,000 and 
contributions since then have raised the total 
to $275,000. 

During the summer months extensive re- 
pairs and improvements were carried out on the 
Hebron Academy campus at Hebron, Maine, 
most notable of which was the work done in the 
Stanley Arena. The indoor hockey rink is unique 
among secondary schools; during the past weeks 
it has been repaired and painted inside and out 
in order to return it to its first-class condition. 





Work on the new school library at St. Bern- 
ard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., has progressed 
during the summer, and extensive painting and 
repairs have been done in the school buildings. 





The Randell School, Denver, Colo., has ac- 
quired an upper school building at 1277 Williams 
Street, adjacent to its lower school on beautiful 
Cheesman Park. The growth of the school in 
recent years made necessary the new facilities. 
The fall season of the school began on September 
13, with an increased enrollment in both the 
upper and lower schools. 

Mrs. Marian F. Moore, Principal, and Allen 
Moore, Headmaster, honored the twenty-four 
members of the faculty with a tea the day before 
school opened. At that time rooms were as- 
signed, and a general inspection tour was made 
of the new quarters. The newly acquired house 
is a completely fireproof structure of twenty-five 
rooms, said to be an exact duplicate of Le Petit 
Trianon at Versailles. It has previously been 
occupied as a residence by various prominent 
families of Denver. The spacious house is beau- 
tifully decorated and apportioned. A wide re- 
ception hall opens on the one side into an assem- 
bly room of French design with walnut and 
satin damask paneling, while on the other side 
there is a library of Italian Renaissance design. 
The lower floor includes a marble floored Pom- 
peian room to be used as a reception room, an 
English style library, the principal’s office, and 
other rooms occupied by the secretary and the 
commercial department. The second floor has 
numerous large classrooms, as does the ground 
floor where the science laboratories are located. 


The Curriculum and the Classroom 

At the Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., to 
offer students a greater choice of subject matter, 
two new courses in history, English and medi- 
eval, have been added to the curriculum. Also 
offered for the first time, are courses in science 
for boys in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Another innovation to the daily routine at 
Allendale is an Activities Period given three 
days a week. At this time, boys may do work 
in manual training, dramatics, music and art, 
or do work on the school publications. Each 
boy stays with one group for six weeks at the 
end of which time he may change to a different 
activity if he so desires. 





Some slight changes in the course of study 
will be inaugurated at Pebble Hill School, De- 
witt, N. Y., this fall according to Headmaster 
Charles W. Bradlee. These changes are in keep- 
ing with the school’s policy of offering a sound 
and thorough college preparatory course and are 
aimed at keeping the course of study abreast of 
the most recent changes in the entrance require- 
ments and curricula of leading colleges and 
universities. 

To assure success in college entrance exami- 
nations and throughout a college course, it has 
always been necessary for boys planning to at- 
tend college to start their preparatory work as 
early in secondary school as possible. Today, 
with more people seeking admission to college 
than can be accommodated, this policy is more 
vital than ever before. At Pebble Hill a boy’s 
preparatory course is laid out and started as 
early as the seventh grade and in some cases 
even begun in grade six. This early start, com- 
bined with experienced guidance and. a large 
amount of individual attention, virtually as- 
sures success in the College Entrance Examina- 
tions which Pebble Hill students take as pre- 
liminary candidates in their junior year and as 
final candidates their senior year. 

Experience over the years seems to point 
conclusively to the fact that the system of elec- 
tives, especially in secondary school, has tended 
to weaken rather than strengthen a candidate’s 
qualifications for college. College entrance cred- 
its are still limited to a more or less specific 
number of basic subjects.*, It has been found 
that a well planned course of study laid out by 
qualified and experienced administrators is more 
beneficial than allowing the inexperienced stu- 
dent to pick and choose for himself. 

At Pebble Hill the hard core of the curricu- 
lum consists of special attention in elementary 
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arithmetic to the basic concepts of whole num- 
bers, fractions, decimals, and percentage with 
plenty of practice in fundamental operations, 
which enables the student to continue success- 
fully with elementary and intermediate algebra, 
plane and solid geometry and trigonometry. In 
English the early years are devoted to training 
in and the study of technical English or gram- 
mar, leading naturally into the study of litera- 
ture, as well, of course, as into the study of 
foreign languages. The core of the foreign lan- 
guage program centers around the study of Latin 
and French, as both of these contribute to a 
better understanding and mastery of English 
itself. All boys in grade seven are required to 
take a general introductory course to foreign 
languages which consists of technical English 
correlated to other languages, especially Latin 
and French, which many boys begin as early as 
the eighth grade. Boys desiring only a mini- 
mum amount of foreign language may termi- 
nate either or both at the end of their sophomore 
year while those desiring to do so may carry 
these languages on through all four years of 
high school. A further opportunity is provided 
for a boy to begin the study of a foreign language 
as late as his junior year and get two years credit 
upon graduation. 

Social studies cover a wide field including 
world geography and American history in the 
junior high school years and civics in the ninth 
grade. An optional course in Latin-American 
history is also being considered. A course in 
European history and current world affairs is 
required of sophomores, with the whole program 
culminating in the junior and senior years in an 
advanced and mature course in American history 
and government. The study of general science 
is begun in the elementary years and carried 
through junior high school, paving the way for 
biology in grade nine, which can be taken in 
place of the much discussed course in health and 
hygiene. Before he graduates, every student is 
required to take at least a year of physics and 
may also take chemistry if he so desires or if it 
is specifically required by the college to which he 
is applying for admission. 





At the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
freshmen in the Upper School are meeting two 
new courses this year. They are designed to en- 
rich their programs and introduce to them fields 
of study and ways of approach which are de- 
veloped in detail during their subsequent high 
school years. 

Introduction to the social and natural sci- 


ences brings to the student’s attention the facts 
and values of his biological and human-social 
environment. The boy’s school and home life 
are used as the basis for discussion. The second 
course, Introduction to the Arts, provides for 
him orientation and experience in music, draw- 
ing, painting, modeling, and speech arts. It is 
offered by a combination of three instructors in 
the arts; thus, a boy works a half term or grad- 
ing period in each field twice a year. 





Curricular changes have been made at Noble 
and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass. Robert 
Warner of the mathematics department with the 
aid of Mr. Flood, Assistant Headmaster, has 
worked out a new class schedule which arranges 
time for regular study-help periods, school as- 
sembly periods, and the complete grading of 
English divisions. Under the new schedule some 
extra-curricular activities may be held early in 
the day instead of at the fag-end of school as 
previously. To the schedule have been added 
required half courses in music for the 7th and 
8th grades, while an elective course in music 
appreciation has been added for the upper 
classes. In addition to the special individual 
work in English for boys with disabilities which 
is being continued by Mrs. Flood, a new Eng- 
lish division for boys with difficulties has been 
established between the 8th and 9th grade levels 
to supplement the regular English courses in 
those grades. The new schedule permits the es- 
tablishment of a vocational guidance program. 
During the school assembly periods graduates who 
have achieved distinction in various professions 
will address the school concerning their fields. 





The South Kent School, South Kent, Conn., 
plans to experiment this fall with a scheme new 
to the school whereby one period will be added 
daily to give more flexibility to the class schedule. 
It is also planned to add another daily period to 
be used primarily for audio-visual aids and to 
provide a more regular time for various extra- 
curricular activities. 








CORRECTION 


It has been called to our attention that although 
it operates differently, the new Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Private Academic Schools (described on 
pages 27 and 28 of THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuL- 
LETIN for April, 1948) is not actually ‘‘the first of 
its kind to be established,” as stated. The Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Schools, founded 
for a similar purpose, held its ninth annual meeting 
last June. 
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News of Faculties and Administrators 


The following additions have been made to 
the faculty at St. Paul’s School, Concord, New 
Hampshire: James L. Boyle, a graduate of Har- 
vard University, to teach French; John C. Cal- 
houn, a graduate of Yale University, to teach 
English; Richard W. Day, a graduate of Yale 
University, returns to the faculty to teach his- 
tory after a career in the Paratroopers and the 
Harvard Graduate School; Archer Harman, Jr., 
a graduate of Yale University, to teach mathe- 
matics; The Rev. C. A. Parmiter, Jr., a graduate 
of Harvard University, to teach Sacred Studies; 
The Rev. David Pyle, a graduate of Princeton 
University, to teach Sacred Studies; George S. 
Stillman, a graduate of Yale University, to teach 
English; and Daniel Stuckey, a graduate of 
Princeton University, to teach Latin. 


On the retirement this past spring of Dr. 
George M. Conwell as head of the mathematics 
department, Ronald J. Clark, a member of the 
faculty since 1939, has been appointed head of 
the department. 

Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., Director of Studies, 
will be attending the Harvard Graduate School 


of Education, having been granted a year’s 
sabbatical leave. 





Four new masters have joined the faculty of 
the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., this year. 
Thomas L. Chaffee, who was in the American 
Air Force for over two years and who received 
his B.A. degree, Phi Beta Kappa, from Yale, and 
Emmons W. Putnam, Jr., also a veteran and a 
graduate of Clark University, have joined the 
English Department. John M. Hanford, Jr., 
who received his B.A. degree from Princeton 
and who has studied at the National University 
of Mexico, will teach Spanish. Ralph C. Burr, 
a graduate of Yale University and for three 
years during the war a member of the 35th Naval 
Construction Battalion, has joined the mathe- 
matics department. This year art will be taught 
by Paul Tedeski, who is doing graduate work at 
Yale University, where he received his B.F.A. 
degree. 

The annual reception for the new masters, 
to which the people of Watertown are invited, 
was given on October 18th. 

Three new members were elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Taft School at its 
annual meeting on October 2. They are: Gilbert 
H. Scribner of Chicago, Illinois, Walter S. Rosen- 
berry, Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., and Clive C. Day 
of Short Hills, N. J. 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., an- 
nounces the appointment of two men, and the 
return of a former master, to its faculty as of 
September, 1948. Charles F. Stanwood, head 
of the English department and track coach from 
1934 to 1943, has returned after an absence of 
five years, three of which were spent in the naval 
service. For the past two years, Mr. Stanwood 
has devoted his entire time to the reorganiza- 
tion of Camp Pasquaney, a boys’ camp in 
Bridgewater, N. H., of which he has been the 
director for eight years. He will teach English 
and assist in the administrative department. 
George T. Cushman came to Choate om Har- 
vard University where he held a teaching fel- 
lowship in French and Spanish for the past two 
years. He graduated from Quincy (Mass.) High 
School in 1933, and from Harvard, magna cum 
laude, in 1937, with an A.B. degree. After serv- 
ing as an assistant English instructor in the 
Ecole Supérieure de Brive in Correze, France, 
for one year, he returned to Harvard, where he 
secured his M.A. in romance languages. Mr. 
Cushman’s teaching experience also includes 
one year at Farmington High School, Union- 
ville, Conn., and one year at Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton, Mass. During World War II, he 
was an assistant director of the Army Enlisted 
Specialist School in Panama for fifteen months. 
In 1944, he was appointed an intelligence inter- 
preter for the Fifteenth Army Corps with the 
rank of captain. After V-E Day, he was Assis- 
tant Information and Education Officer in Ham- 
burg, Germany. He will teach Spanish and 
French at Choate. . 

Maurice W. Sullivan graduated from Meri- 
den High School, Meriden, Conn., in 1942, and 
from Yale University with a B.A. degree in 1947. 
For the past year he has been doing graduate 
study in English at Yale. During World War 
II, Mr. Sullivan was a sergeant in the Marine 
Corps, taught English and American History in 
the Marine Corps Institute, and was then trans- 
ferred to the European Theatre. During the 
past summer, he took an intensive course in 
Russian at Yale. He will teach German and 
English at Choate. 


In June, Edwin W. Proctor, head of the 
French department of the Choate School, and 
Carey C. D. Briggs, librarian and English mas- 
ter, retired from active service. Richard J. 
Bender, master in history, and tennis coach, ac- 
cepted a position in business. Malcolm B. 
O’Brien is now teaching at the Park School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Cuentos americanos con algunos versos will be 
the first of two Spanish text books, selected and 
edited by Donald D. Walsh, head of the Spanish 
department and Assistant Director of Studies of 
the Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., to be 
published this year. 

The book is a collection of Spanish-American 
short stories and poems and is a revision of 
Cuentos y versos americanos, first written by Mr. 
Walsh and published in 1942, for use by second- 
year classes. The revised edition will be pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton and Company this fall. 

Mr. Walsh has also prepared a text edition 
of Jesis Goytortia’s Liuvia roja, which won the 
City of Mexico Prize in 1946. Liluvia roja is an 
historical novel, laid against the turbulent period 
of the De la Huerta revolt in 1923. The text 
edition will be published in January by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, who published Mr. Walsh’s text 
edition of Goytorttia’s first novel, Pensativa, last 
year. 

Other books published by Mr. Walsh include 
Seis relatos americanos (1943), selections from 
six Spanish-American novels; a text edition of a 
Venezuelan historical novel, Arturo Uslar Pietri’s 
Las lanzas coloradas (1944); a first year gram- 
mar, Introductory Spanish (1945); and Repaso, a 
review grammar for second-year classes, 1947. 

Mr. Walsh is active in language circles, be- 
ing an examiner in Spanish for the College En- 
trance Examination Board; Chairman of the 
Connecticut group of the New England Modern 
Language Association; Vice-President, the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese; Associate Editor, the New England 
Modern Language Bulletin; and Advertising 
Manager of Hispania. 





Few changes have been made in the faculty 
of Randell School, Denver, Colo. The position 
of athletic director, formerly occupied by Durand 
R. Miller, has been filled by Kenneth O. Nel- 
son, a graduate student in the University of 
Denver. In the lower school, in charge of Nell 
Stevens, Hester Brittain has replaced Mrs. Max- 
ine Ullemeyer, and Mrs. Marjorie Allison has 
been added to the faculty to handle special work 
in the 7th and 8th grades. 

Irene Conboy, specialist in remedial reading, 
attended a Reading Clinic at the University of 
Chicago during the summer and is now setting 
up classes designed to increase basic reading 


skills. 


New faculty and staff members at the Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J., are Robert L. de- 





Gerdsdorf of Stockbridge, Mass., a graduate of 
Groton and Harvard, who will teach in the Eng- 
lish department and assist with football and 
baseball. Also in the English department is 
John W. Edgar of Jersey City, N. J., a graduate 
of Wesleyan and New York University and a 
former teacher in the Clark School, Hanover, 
N.H. Mr. Edgar will also be assistant coach in 
basketball and baseball. H. Martin gy of 
Philadelphia, Pa., comes to Peddie from the 
Perkiomen School, where he was Assistant 
Headmaster. A graduate of Haverford College, 
Mr. Jones will teach English and assist in foot- 
ball and baseball. He has done graduate work 
at Harvard and, during the summer months 
has been scouting for the Philadelphia Athletics. 
From Millersburg, Pa., comes Donald W. Mar- 
shall, a graduate of Brown University and the 
Univ. af Fcnarioasie, who will teach English 
and social studies as well as assist with football, 
basketball and track. Peter D. L. Way comes 
to Peddie from England, where he studied at St. 
John’s College, Oxford University and won the 
Newdigate English Poetry Prize. Mr. Way will 
teach English and assist with soccer. A Dart- 
mouth graduate, Clifford L. Jordan, Jr., of West 
Roxbury, Mass., has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Public Relations. Mr. Jordan will 
serve as assistant to Donald W. Rich, Director 
of Alumni and Public Relations at Peddie, and 
also will assist in the social studies department. 
John H. Campbell, Providence, R. I., who was 
graduated from Brown University this summer, 
will assist Mr. Rich in alumni relations and 
also serve as advisor to The Peddie News. 
Mr. Campbell was graduated from Peddie in 
1944. 

Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster of the 
Peddie School, has announced that William M. 
Thompson, 735, has been appointed Director of 
Athletics. He will succeed George W. Weed, 
’18, who has resigned. Mr. Weed, Peddie Ath- 
letic Director since 1926, will continue to coach 
track and cross country as well as teach in the 
mathematics department. Mr. Thompson is a 
graduate of Peddie and Syracuse. Immediately 
after graduation from Syracuse, where he ma- 
jored in physical education, Mr. Thompson re- 
turned to Peddie, where he became a member of 
the social studies department and directed the 
intramural athletic program. From June, 1942 
to January, 1946, he served as a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, spending twenty-one 
months in the Pacific Theatre. Upon discharge 
he resumed his duties at Peddie and in 1947 was 
appointed head coach of basketball. 
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Of the five new members of the faculty of the 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
three are returning alumni. William R. Comp- 
ton, of the class of 1944, received his bachelor’s 
degree from Oberlin College last spring, follow- 
ing an interlude of Army service. Mr. Compton, 
whose father taught history and English at 
Mount Hermon while on leave during the war 
from Anatolia College in Greece, is teaching 
history and Bible. Richard U. Moench, also a 
graduate of 1944, served for a time in the Navy, 
and received an A.B. from Yale in 1948. He is 
a member of the science department. The third 
alumnus is Richard P. Unsworth, teacher of 
Bible and English, who graduated from Mount 
Hermon in 1945 and from Princeton University 
in 1948. 

William H. Pease has joined the Mount Her- 
mon English and history staffs. Since gradua- 
tion from the Phillips Exeter Academy in 1943, 
Mr. Pease has attended five institutions of 
higher learning — the first three at the bidding 
of the Army: College of the City of New York, 
New York University, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Williams College, and the University 
of Wisconsin. He received his A.B. from Wil- 
liams in 1947 with honors and Phi Beta Kappa, 
and his M.A. in history from Wisconsin in 1948. 
Philip H. Ward has become a member of the 
Bible department. A graduate of Deerfield 
Academy in 1931, with an A.B. from Amherst, 
magna cum laude, in 1935, and a B.D. from 
Union Theological Seminary, magna cum laude, 
in 1938, Mr. Ward has recently completed resi- 
dence requirements for a Ph.D. at Union. He 
has held pastorates in New London and Colins- 
ville, Conn., and served for three years under 
the American Board of Foreign Missions in the 
Near East School of Theology, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mount Hermon School also announces the 
appointment of Harry W. Snow as head of the 
mathematics department, and of Edmond S. 
Meany, Jr., as College Counselor. Both men 
joined the faculty in the fall of 1946. 

Principal William G. Saltonstall, beginning 
his third year as head of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, announced three additions to the 
faculty. Howard P. Johnson, Exeter graduate 
of 1926, who formerly taught at Tulane, the 
University of New Hampshire, and Phillips 
Academy, Andover, joins the history depart- 
ment. Hamilton W. Marshall, who graduated 
from Princeton in June, 1948, joins the science 
department. William ’: Cox, Episcopal Acad- 
emy and University of Pennsylvania graduate, 


and former instructor at Perkiomen School, has 
been appointed Secretary of the Academy. 

Five instructors return to Exeter after leaves 
of absence for graduate work and study abroad. 
These are: George S. Carhart, English; Paul E. 
Gropp, German; Zenas F. Neumeister, French; 
Sherwood P. Smedley, science; and Frederick J. 
Wood, mathematics. 





Three new faculty members have been added 
to the staff of The Gunnery in Washington, 
Conn., for the coming year. 

Alan Dodd, of Woodbridge, Conn., has been 
appointed director of The Gunnery’s Centennial 
Program to be held in 1950. He is directing a 
drive to raise $250,000 for a much needed new 
dormitory to replace Bartlett, destroyed by fire 
in 1947. It is hoped to have the new building 
ready in time for the Centennial Celebration. 
He will assist in coaching football and in direct- 
ing the Glee Club and school publications. 

David O. Raymond, of Beverly, Mass., has 
joined The Gunnery staff as an instructor in 
biology, geometry and geology. He graduated 
from Williams College in 1947 after three years 
in the Navy, and has served as a graduate 
assistant in biology at Williams. 

Cornelius Gold Dutcher, of Washington, 
Conn., will instruct in English and speech. He 
graduated from The Gunnery in 1937, where he 
was captain of basketball and editor-in-chief of 
the school newspaper and yearbook. He has 
studied at Harvard, Yale, and the New School 
in New York City. Mr. Dutcher served over- 
seas with the Navy and was wounded in the 
Battle of the Bulge. 





Dana Blackwell, formerly of the Mt. Hermon 
School, has joined the faculty of the Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, L. I., this year and 
will teach in the Bible and English departments. 
Mr. Blackwell is a graduate of Tufts College, 
class of 1941. 





Three new men have been appointed to the 
faculty of Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa., to augment the group or fill the places of 
men who resigned the past year. The English 
department will have two new men in the persons 
of Roger Palmer, New Haven, Conn., and Marion 
Arnold, Seville, Florida. The former is a grad- 
uate of Harvard, and the latter is a graduate of 
South Carolina Teachers College. Joseph Cald- 
well of New York City, also a graduate of Har- 
vard, will take the position of instructor in ora- 
tory and public speaking. 
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Howard K. Moore, Acting Headmaster of 
the Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y., 
announced several appointments to the faculty. 
George L. Tarr of the history department be- 
comes head of the department. William L. 
Force, M.A., Colgate, joins the English depart- 
ment as instructor of English and coach of 
dramatics. Mr. Force was formerly associated 
with Morristown and Peddie. James B. Gran- 
tham, B.S., University of Alabama, joins the 
mathematics department and will assist the 
athletic department as a coach of football. 
Euclide J. Lague joins the language department 
as instructor of French and Latin. Mr. Lague 
graduated from the Rhode Island College of 
Education and has a B.S. degree. Gerald J. 
Perkins, A.B., Dartmouth, joins the faculty as 
instructor of mathematics and science. Mr. 
Perkins will assist the athletic department as 
swimming coach and will help the military de- 
partment. Myron Wells, B.S., Springfield, joins 
the history department and will assist the ath- 
letic and military departments. Mr. Wells 
spent four years with the United States Army 
Air Corps during the last war. 





One new teacher has joined the faculty of 
the Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., this fall: George 
H. Pfau, Yale, 48, and a Thacher graduate. 





Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, 
Mass., felt deeply the loss of Vernon L. Greene, 
who died suddenly in late May. Mr. Greene 
had served Noble’s for over thirty years as a 
much-loved teacher of German. In addition to 
his teaching duties he had been baseball coach, 
dormitory master, and assistant business man- 
ager. Mr. Greene’s work in German is being ab- 
sorbed by Messrs. Flood and Bird, some of their 
history, in turn being taken over by Mr. Cogge- 
shall, who thus serves in both the English and 
history departments. Mr. Coggeshall too has 
assumed Mr. Greene’s dormitory leadership. 

The school is happy in the return of Theo- 
dore I. Reese to the English department after 
a three years’ leave because of illness. New to 
the faculty is George E. Faulkner, who on a 
part-time basis is organizing the new music 
program and giving individual music instruc- 
tion. Otherwise the teaching staff remains the 
same. 





Seven new masters have been added to the 
faculty of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., re- 
lacing those resigned or retired at the close of 
fat session. William N. Bailey of Brooklyn, 


N. Y., has joined the mathematics department. 
A graduate of the College of William and Mary, 
Mr. Bailey has done graduate work at Princeton 
University. Robert A. Bodkin of Maplewood, 
N. J., is a new member of the English staff. Mr. 

Bodkin did his undergraduate work at Trinity 
College and received his M.A. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Willard W. 
Chase, a graduate of Middlebury College and 
holder of an M.A. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, has taken a position as teacher of Latin and 
English. Mr. Chase is from New York City. 
To assist in the lower school, Charles S. Good- 
win of New York City has been appointed to 
the faculty. Mr. Goodwin took his A.B. degree 
at Bowdoin College and an M.A. at Columbia. 
Frank Heys, Jr., a Harvard graduate, will teach 
in the English department. Mr. Heys is a na- 
tive of Fall River, Mass. Frank K. Hyatt of 
Bordentown, N. J., will also be in the mathe- 
matics department. A graduate of Ursinus Col- 
lege, he has taught at the Wilkes Barre Coun- 
try Day School and comes to Blair from two 
years at Bordentown Military Institute. 

Robert B. Porter, Jr., of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
teaching Latin and English. He is a graduate 
of Colgate University. 

_ Charles E. Hall, a member of the mathema- 
tics department for fifteen years, replaces Jesse 
W. Gage, retired, as head of that department. 

_ Dr. Charles L. Ringe, local Blairstown physi- 
cian, has been engaged as school doctor, and 
Mrs. Alice M. Maguire of Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
has been added to the Academy’s nursing staff. 

Steven J. Kuk, a member of the history de- 
partment of Blair for several years and former 
assistant football coach, has been named head 
coach to replace John L. Prendergast, who has 
accepted a post on the Yale University staff. 
Ward Young of Little Falls, N. J., has been 
named assistant coach. 


Jesse W. Gage, master at Blair Academy 
for 36 years and head of the mathematics de- 
partment for many years, retired from the Blair 
faculty last June. A native of Barrington, N.H., 
and a well-known athlete during his student 
days at Dartmouth College, where he held the 
position of assistant football coach for two years, 
Mr. Gage went to Massachusetts State College 
in 1909 as head coach. 


In 1912 Mr. Gage commenced his long career 
at Blair Academy, where for nine years he was 
head coach of football and for four years base- 
ball coach in addition to his duties in the mathe- 
matics department. Founder of the Blair Pho- 
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tography Club in 1921, Mr. Gage served as 
faculty advisor to it until 1935. 

In June, 1947, his wife, Mrs. Henrietta Gage, 
retired as librarian of Blair Academy, a position 
she had occupied for 25 years. During Com- 
mencement Exercises last June Headmaster 
Benjamin D. Roman read before the assembled 
congregation a testimonial of gratitude and con- 
gratulation from the Board of Trustees to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage on their completion of 61 years 
of combined service. 





The Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., 
has opened the 1948-1949 year with four new 
members of its faculty. Raymond K. Binder 
now holds the position of head of the Latin and 
French departments. Mr. Binder formerly 
taught at the Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Taylor Whitney Cole will serve as assis- 
tant in the mathematics department. Howard 
E. Quimby, the new head of the English de- 
partment, formerly occupied similar positions 
at the Storm King School, Cornwall, N. Y., and 
the late Romford School, Washington, Conn. 
Rainey S. Taylor, Jr., is the new head of the 
history department. 





Four new members have been added to the 
faculty of Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 
Wyatt Garfield, a graduate of Pomfret, 1943, 
and of Yale, 1948, and a Navy veteran, has re- 
turned to the school to teach English. David 
Francis, formerly of the Lawrenceville School 
faculty, has been appointed to head the Latin 
department, succeeding Joseph Barrell, who 
earlier in the year received a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship and has resigned in order to continue 
with his own writing. The other new members 
of the faculty are Robert Brawley, formerly of 
the music department at Smith College, who 
will teach English and direct the Glee Club, and 
Donald Brigham, who is teaching art. 





A single new faculty member comes to Willis- 
ton Academy, Easthampton, Mass., this fall to 
replace Peyson L. Luce, Norway, Maine, mathe- 
matics teacher who has withdrawn to partici- 
pate in an eight-month cruise in southern At- 
lantic and Pacific waters. The new member is 
Melvin C. Van de Workeen of Worcester, Mass., 
a graduate of Clark University in 1947. Mr. 
Van de Workeen has completed one year’s study 
at Tufts College School of Religion. He will 
teach mathematics and assist in coaching. 


Last May Henry H. Callard, Headmaster of 
the Gilman Country School, Baltimore, Md., 
reconsidered his decision to leave Gilman and 
decided to remain at the school. It had been 
announced earlier that Mr. Callard would be- 
come Headmaster of Kingswood School, West 


Hartford, Conn. 





Two new masters have been added to the 
faculty of St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J. 
Thomas W. Wilkinson of Riverside, N. J., is 
teaching in the Lower School. He is a graduate 
of Bard College, Class of 1935, who taught at the 
Jolani School in Honolulu until the outbreak of 
World War II. During the war he was attached 
to Headquarters of the 15th Air Force in Italy. 
For the past year he has been teaching at the 
New York Military Academy. 

Darwin Leitz of Decatur, Indiana, is the new 
head of the music department. Mr. Leitz, who 
is a composer of organ and choral works, grad- 
uated from the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, Ill. Since graduation, he has been the 
assistant organist at Grace Church, New York, 





The following changes have been made in 
the staff of the Allendale School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Peter A. Schwartz has been appointed 
Headmaster. Mr. Schwartz comes to Allendale 
from the Hun School. Samuel W. Bell heads 
the English department; Alexander F. Smith is 
in charge of the science department; Stratton 
Wynkoop has become head of the history de- 
partment, and Culbertson Myers is in charge of 
the sixth grade. 

Five new masters and an executive master 
have been appointed to the faculty of the Hack- 
ley School, Tarrytown, New York. Frank R. 
Miller has been appointed executive master. 
Mr. Miller is a graduate of Williams College and 
has studied also at the American University, 
Washington, D. C., the University of Chicago, 
and Yale University, where he was a Carnegie 
Fellow. He taught at the Darrow School Sor 
eight years before coming to Hackley last year 
as an instructor in social studies. Jacob Glazer 
is teaching music. A graduate of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Mr. Glazer has also 
studied at the Berkshire Music Center, Lenox, 
Mass. He was formerly a member of the Mil- 
waukee Symphony Orchestra. Walter R. Mit- 
chell, who has taught at St. Paul’s School, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., has been appointed instructor 
in science and director of remedial work. Mr. 
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Mitchell is a graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire and also studied at Boston Univer- 
sity. His wife, who holds an M.Ed. from Bos- 


ton University, will be his assistant. Richard 
F. Gruen, who has studied at Newark State 
Teachers College, Rutgers University, and New 
York University, takes charge of the shop work. 
Kenneth C. MacArthur, Jr., a graduate of Bard 
College who has studied at the University of 
Stockholm and received an M.A. from Clark 
University, teaches social studies and English 
in the Lower School. 

Amadeu V. Cunha comes to Hackley to 
teach Spanish and to conduct classes in English 
for foreign students. He is an alumnus of New 
York University who formerly taught at the 
John Adams High School, New York City. 





The Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, 
Conn., began its thirteenth year on September 
16 with an enrollment of eighty boys. This 
represents a growth of 75% since J. Moyer Ma- 
haney assumed the headmastership in July, 
1947. 

Recent appointments to the faculty of 
the Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, 
Conn., include: Rihman F. Busch, David W. 
Mason, Jeanne Thiebaud, Dorothy F. Work, and 
Mrs. Robert H. Elston. 

Mr. Busch, formerly connected with the New 
School, Reading, Pa., and the Unquowa School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., heads the English depart- 
ment. Mr. Mason, returning to this country 
after a year in the Punahou School, Honolulu, 
teaches history and geography. Before 1947 he 
was connected with the Riverdale and Collegiate 
Schools. Mlle. Thiebaud, who has taught in 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, the Green Vale and Day- 
croft Schools, was educated in Switzerland and 
France. She teaches French throughout the 
middle and upper grades. Miss Work, of the 
University of Cincinnati and the Boston and 
Wellesley Training Schools, was formerly con- 
nected with Miss Bradin’s School, Southport. 
Mrs. Elston, who has taught in the schools of 
Hanover, N. H., and Fairfield, joins the staff of 
the primary department. 





The Headmaster of Hebron Academy, Heb- 
ron, Maine, Claude L. Allen, Jr., announced the 
appointment of seven new masters to the faculty 
for 1948-1949. Harold E. Hall, a graduate of 
Colby College and holder of a master’s degree 
from Columbia University, comes to Hebron 
from the Hatch School to teach German. Mr. 
Hall had previously taught at the Adirondack- 





Florida School and St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H. Ladd MacMillan taught mathematics at 
Milton Academy and St. Paul’s School following 
his graduation from Harvard College, where he 
was a member of Hasty Pudding-DKE and the 
Owl Clubs. Mr. MacMillan joins the Hebron 
faculty as head of the mathematics department 
and coach of varsity hockey. Frederic E. Del- 
zell comes to take charge of musical organiza- 
tions at the school. An organist and choirmas- 
ter following his study at the New England 
Conservatory and Ecole Normale de Musique in 
Paris, Mr. Delzell has taught at the Putney 
School, Avon Old Farms, and Sidwell Friends 
in Washington, D. C. George L. Helwig, a re- 
cent graduate of Springfield College, will act as 
an assistant director of athletics, coach of ski- 
ing, and instructor in biology. Evan R. West 
recently received his master’s degree from Har- 
vard University in history after his graduation 
from Brown University, where he was a mem- 
ber of Delta Phi. He will assist Mr. Jennings 
in the department of history and will teach a 
new course in the diplomatic history of the 
United States, a senior course for those who 
have completed the normal history requirements. 
Whitney Blair joins the Hebron faculty from re- 
cent study in the classics at Harvard College. 
He will teach Latin. After several years in the 
Navy, Warren O. Hulser was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1946. For a few months 
Mr. Hulser taught mathematics at St. Paul’s 
School before entering Harvard University to 
complete his master’s degree in that subject. 
At Hebron he will coach cross country in addi- 
tion to teaching mathematics. 





Howard C. Leonard, who has studied at Har- 
vard, Columbia, Leipsig, and the Sorbonne, has 
joined the faculty of the Warren School, Olney, 
Md., to teach modern languages and Latin. 





Richard M. Baker, a member of the French 
department at Kent School, Kent, Conn., gave 
a lecture, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” at 
the Harvard Summer School to a group study- 
ing the Victorian novel. This lecture was based 
on five studies which Mr. Baker has written 
about Dickens’ novel and which are currently 
appearing in “The Trollopian.” He has also just 
completed another book-length study entitled 
“Mr. John Jasper: The Portrait of a Murderer.” 





New members of the faculty at Kent School 
this year are: John Kingsbury, Hamilton, 1936, 
formerly at Eaglebrook and Taft, to teach Latin; 
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Carl Jenkinson, Williams, 1948, to teach Eng- 
lish; and Channing Smith, who went to Cor- 
coran Art School and later spent several years 
in independent study abroad, to teach art and 
to lecture in art. 





The Graham-Eckes School of Palm Beach, 
Fla., has announced the appointment as its 
provost for the academic year 1948-’49 of Lam- 
bert F. Whetstone, formerly Head Master of the 
Grosse Pointe Country Day School and the De- 
troit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 





New members of the faculty of the Blake 
School, Hopkins, Minn., are the following: 


William Loye, a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, joined the mathematics and sci- 
ence departments, with a background of ten 
years’ experience in public schools and in the 
Navy. He has also worked as mining engineer. 
Harold Barry of Hamilton College has taught 
in France as well as in this country and served 
in the Army in liaison capacity with the French. 
He is to teach Latin and French. Stanley Hie- 
tala, a graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
is replacing Mr. Westmark as shop instructor. 
Mr. Westmark had taught at Blake since 1913 
and had been on leave of absence since last 
February on account of ill health. 





Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, Headmaster 
of the Southern Arizona School for Boys at 
Sabino Canyon, Tucson, Arizona, has announced 
the appointment of new masters who began 
their work with the school this fall. 


Lansing P. Wagner, B.S. Haverford, became 
Dean of the Lower School. Mr. Wagner for- 
merly served on the faculties at Fountain Valley, 
Colorado Springs, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
and the Montgomery School at Wynnewood, 
Pa. Wagner took the position left vacant when 
John Keith, formerly Dean of the Lower School, 
resigned to accept a position on the faculty at 
the University of Texas. Herbert Blair McIntire 
became head of the science department and will 
teach chemistry and biology. This position was 
formerly held by Robert E. Stevenson, who has 
returned to Ohio State University to complete 
his work for a degree in medicine. Mr. MclIn- 
tire holds an A.B. from Park College; the B.S. 
degree from University of Illinois; and the M.A. 
degree from Oklahoma A and M. Charles Owen 
Davis, B.S., M.S. (Purdue), has joined the 
S.A.S. faculty to teach mathematics, and Mark 


E. Rice, A.B. Middlebury, will teach Spanish 
and French. 

The school opened on September 20th with 
a capacity enrollment of sixty-four boys. Stu- 
dents come this year from fifty-five cities in 
twenty-four states and from South America. 


A senior student prefect system has been 
inaugurated this fall at S.A.S. under the direc- 
tion of John D. Hightower, Arkansas A.B.; Duke 
M.A.; Dean of Upper School. 





Texas Country Day School of Dallas, an- 
nounces the following additions to the faculty: 

Alice Elizabeth Gasaway, English. Miss 
Gasaway is on leave of absence from St. John’s 
School, Houston, where she has been head of 
the department of literature for the past two 
years. Miss Gasaway is a graduate of Wellesley 
and received her B.A. and M.A. from Oxford. 
She was head of the English department at 
Barstow School, Kansas City, for four years; 
lectured for a year on English literature at the 
Katharine Gibbs School, Boston; was head of 
the English department at Rogers Hall, Lowell, 
Mass., for three years; was Lecturer on Contem- 
porary Literature at Town Hall, N. Y., for seven 
years, and also during this period, lectured 
throughout the country. Miss Gasaway was 
head of the English department, Hockaday 
Schools, Dallas, for five years. 

Albert T. Hickin, English. Mr. Hickin is a 
graduate of Mt. Hermon School and of Wash- 
ington and Lee University and has taken grad- 
uate work at Harvard and the University of 
Virginia. He has taught at Cranleigh School, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Kent School (Conn.), and 
public high schools from 1936-38. During the 
war Mr. Hickin organized the Old Lyme Acad- 
emy, Old Lyme, Conn. He has taught at St. 
Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., for the 
past few years. 

Henry C. Woods, Jr., Lower School English. 
Mr. Woods comes from Chicago. He attended 
the Lawrenceville School and entered Yale in 
1940, graduating in the spring of 1948, with 
four years out for war service as Navy pilot, 
attaining the rank of Lieutenant. 


Major James E. Reid, Latin and Spanish. 
Major Reid graduated from Malden High School, 
Malden, Mass., in 1935, and attended Bates 
College, Lewiston, Maine, graduating with B.A. 
degree in 1939. He received his M.A. degree 
from Tufts in 1940. From February, 1941 to 
February, 1946, Major Reid served with the 
U. S. Marine Corps. 
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University School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of nine new mem- 
bers of its staff as of September, 1948: 

John H. Adams, Jr., B.A. Yale University, 
to teach Junior High School English; Mrs. 
Blanche H. Chase, Western Reserve University, 
to teach Second Grade; E. Scribner Cobb, Jr., 
B.A. Amherst College and M.A. Columbia Uni- 
versity, to teach English; Lyall Dean, B.S. 
Union College, to teach plane geometry; Betty 
F. Evans, B.A. Mount Union College, to assist 
in the music department; George E. Gillespie, 
Jr., B.A. Yale University and M.A. Yale Uni- 
versity, to teach junior high school English; 
Frank M. Hruby, B.M. Eastman School of 
Music and M.M. Eastman School of Music, to 
be head of music department; Frederick G. 
Kain, B.S. Yale University, to teach fifth 
grade; and Donald C. Molton, B.S. Springfield 
College, to coach varsity soccer and swimming. 





The Fountain Valley School of Colorado has 
acquired the services of a business manager, 
Harold N. Myklebust. Mr. Myklebust, who 
holds a master’s degree in business administra- 
tion from Denver University, has been pre- 
viously connected with Wild Life Basin Lodge, 
and has served as office manager of the Reiter- 
Lenhart Machinery Company in Denver. 

The Fountain Valley School has added two 
new teachers to its faculty. They are Stanton 
W. Gould and P. Meredith Reese. Mr. Gould, 
who received his B.S. at Bowdoin and his M.A. 
from the University of Chicago, is teaching 
German and Spanish and assisting with ath- 
letics. A varied background includes multifari- 
ous publications, and teaching positions in sev- 
eral universities. Before this year he was an 
associate professor in the social science depart- 
ment at Mexico State Teacher’s College. Mr. 
Reese, who is to teach English and history, 
comes direct from Harvard, having completed 
his A.B. requirements there in August. Previ- 
ously he had served in the Navy and had worked 
with the Maryland Casualty Company. 





Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, 
has six new faculty members this year: Richard 
E. Clewell, a graduate of the Academy in 740, 
Oberlin A.B. ’44, is teaching mathematics, and 
was an instructor in physics at Kenyon College 
last year. Sherwin Kibbe, Yale A.B. ’40, former 
teacher at Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., 
and at Pembroke Country Day School, Kansas 
City, is teaching English. Frank H. Longstreth, 
Princeton A.B. ’43, comes from the Haverford 


School to teach Latin. Charles I. Blackburn, 
former Production Foreman at the Morse Instru- 
ment Company of Hudson, Ohio, is the new 
director of the Machine Shop. Fred Rosenberg, 
for eleven years a member of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, is instructing in wind and 
string instruments and coaching the orchestra. 
A new school activity called Elements of Drama- 
tics is being taught by Mrs. Vin Jones, who has 
had many years of professional experience in 
choral, dramatic, and radio work. 





Paul B. Blanshard, Jr., of Lexington, Mass., 
has been appointed Public Relations Director 
at George School, George School, Pa. He began 
his duties August 1. Mr. Blanshard is a gradu- 
ate of George School in the Class of 1937 and of 
Oberlin in the Class of 1941. 





The Harris Schools, Chicago, opened the 
twenty-seventh year with the largest enrollment 
of students in the history of the schools. Eugene 
Muench, A.B., Indiana State University, is the 
new French and Spanish teacher. Mr. Muench 
has done graduate study in the Faculté des 
Lettres of the Sorbonne, in Paris, and the Fa- 
cultad de Filosofia y Letras of the National 
University of Mexico. 





_ The school year 1948-1949 finds the Cin- 
cinnati Country Day School with the largest en- 
rollment in its history. Herbert M. Davison, a 
graduate of Yale, was appointed Headmaster by 
the trustees of the school in the spring of this 
year. Mr. Davison, recently the Assistant 
Headmaster of Blair Academy, is no stranger to 
Cincinnati, for he taught Latin and English at 
the Cincinnati Country Day School from 1930 
to 1939, and received his Master’s Degree from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1940. 

Mr. Davison has announced the appoint- 
ment of Richard G. Arms as Assistant Head- 
master. Mr. Arms has been head of the English 
department for four years. 

Four new members have joined the upper 
school faculty, all of whom saw service in World 
War II. Hamilton Brush comes from the Ari- 
zona Desert School and will teach courses in 
English and Latin. John W. Buttrick will teach 
upper school mathematics. Frank Mayans, Jr., 
has joined the modern language department and 
will teach Spanish. John M. Turner, who 
taught for many years at Deerfield Academy, 
will teach French. 

Mrs. Felix R. Labunski has been appointed 
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art director and will teach classes in both the 
upper and lower schools. 

In the lower school the third grade will be 
taught by Nancy Buford, a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati. 





Three new members of the staff were added 
to the faculty of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., this fall. Howard R. Coan, in- 
structor in French and Spanish, came to Cran- 
brook from Western Reserve Academy. Mr. 
Coan was Phi Beta Kappa at Williams, 1921, 
and received his Master’s Degree from Columbia 
University. Mr. Coan was an executive with the 
Office of Strategic Services during the War. 
Evans A. Meinecke, Duke 1944, also Phi Beta 
Kappa, is instructor of German. He comes to 
Cranbrook after three years of teaching at 
Loomis School in Connecticut. To the history 
department comes Ben M. Snyder III, a gradu- 
ate of the University of North Carolina where 
he was Phi Beta Kappa in 1943. He received 
his A.M. from Harvard University in 1947. 
During the War Mr. Snyder was a member of 
the Air Force with forty-one missions in the 
Pacific to his credit. Robert Kenney, who 
joined the Cranbrook staff after spring recess 
last year as an apprentice teacher, is now a full 
time member of the English department and 
assistant football coach. Elizabeth Bemis, who 
has served Cranbrook as dietitian for almost 
twenty years, retired from active duty this fall 
and has taken up her residence in nearby Birm- 
ingham. Her work has been taken over by 
Lois Harwood, formerly of the Merrill Palmer 
staff, who came to Cranbrook in the fall of 1947. 





Dr. James I. Wendell, Headmaster of the 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., has announced the 
following new faculty appointments for the 
academic year 1948-49: 

Frank S. Bissell, The Hill, Class of 1933, and 
University of Michigan, Class of 1937, becomes 
a full time member of The Hill faculty as var- 
sity wrestling coach and assistant football 
coach. During the war, Mr. Bissell served with 
the Coast Guard on sub patrol duty in the At- 
lantic. Returning to civilian life, he became 
associated with the firm of John G. Alden, naval 
architects. During his leisure time he continued 
his wrestling work begun in school and college, 
and after winning the New England A. A. U. 
Championships for two consecutive years, he 
later became metropolitan champion in the 
A. A. U. competition in New York and vicinity 
and in 1946 won the national championship. 


Herbert E. Bowers graduated from Columbia 
University in 1939 with a B.A. degree and re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in Library Science from 
Columbia University, School of Library Service 
in June, 1948. Mr. Bowers enlisted in the Army 
Air Forces in 1941 and was on active duty as a 
pilot and flight instructor until he was inac- 
tivated in 1946. Two years prior to his entry 
into the Armed Forces, he was a violin instruc- 
tor and orchestra leader. During the past year 
he has been an assistant in the Psychology Li- 
brary of Columbia University. At The Hill Mr. 
Bowers will be Assistant Librarian. 

Edward N. Burdick, 2nd, graduated from 
Yale University in June, 1948, with a degree of 
Bachelor of Engineering. During his last three 
years at Yale, Mr. Burdick was a member of the 
Varsity Track Team. As a member of the Army 
Air Forces he taught flying in an advanced pilot 
training school oe two years. Mr. Burdick 
comes to The Hill as a member of the mathe- 
matics department and as assistant track coach. 

William R. Eblen joins The Hill faculty as a 
member of the science department. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree from Williams 
College, Class of 1948. During the war, Mr. 
Eblen was a member of the Army Medical Corps 
serving in the Pacific Theater. During the final 
phase of the war he was in charge of the Army 
Air Forces Dispensary in Japan. Mr. Eblen’s 
previous experience includes teaching elemen- 
tary science in summer camps. 

Dr. William M. Faber received his B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin in 1933 
and his M.A. degree in 1934. He pursued his 
graduate studies at the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Minnesota, receiving his 
M.D. in 1938 and his M.S. in 1948. Dr. Faber 
comes to The Hill from the Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn., where he was First Assistant in the 
Department of Medicine. In addition to his 
training and experience at the Mayo Clinic, Dr. 
Faber has taught surgical anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

David H. Mercer graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with a B.S. degree in 
Education in 1947. He majored in physical 
education, pursuing his graduate studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania where he received 
his M.S. in June, 1948. While a student at the 
University he was a member of the varsity bas- 
ketball team and was captain of the 1946 varsity 
track team. Mr. Mercer entered the Army in 
1943 and served in the Army Air Forces Physi- 
cal Fitness Division until 1946. After his re- 
turn to civilian status, he interned in physical 
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education at the William Penn Charter School, 
where he also coached football and basketball. 
Mr. Mercer comes to The Hill as Assistant Di- 
rector of physical education and assistant in 
the athletic department. 





The South Kent School, South Kent, Conn., 
announces that Charles P. Whittemore has re- 
joined the faculty after an absence of two years, 
during which time he has been studying at 
Columbia University for a Ph.D. degree. 

Last year the faculty was increased by Joseph 
J. Brown, Jr., formerly of Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, and by Julius E. Waller, who 
taught at Albany Academy, Cooperstown, N.Y. 





New teachers in Milton Academy Boys’ 
School, Milton, Mass., include the following: 





Frederick Kempner of New York City, a former 
master at Milton and a graduate of the Academy 
in the class of 1940, has returned after a year of 
graduate study at Harvard to resume teaching 
the classics. Thomas Hart of Cazenovia, New 
York, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1947, is 
teaching history. Robert W. Remick of Marble- 
head, Mass., a graduate of Harvard in the class 
of 1948, is teaching science. Herbert Gill, who 
has taught for the past five years at the Fes- 
senden School, will coach hockey and assist Mr. 
Stokinger in sports. Edmund F. Soule of 
Swarthmore, Pa., has replaced Mr. Kaufmann 
in the music department, assisting Mr. Abell. 
He is a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was awarded a degree in music at 
Yale University in 1948. He is a veteran of 
Guadalcanal. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Lake Forest Conference 


The Lake Forest Conference, which is spon- 
sored by the Headmistresses’ Association of the 
Middle West, held its fifth annual session at 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill., June 11-16. There 
were sixteen schools represented and a hundred 
students, plus seven heads of schools and sixteen 
faculty representatives, in attendance. Kath- 
arine Ogden of the Liggett School in Detroit 
was the general chairman of the conference this 
year. 

The dormitories and classrooms, the campus 
and the lovely chapel of Ferry Hall provide an 
ideal location for such a conference. Although 
the time was primarily spent attending the 
courses of study and the lectures, the girls en- 
joyed many pleasant hours on the tennis courts, 
on the baseball diamond, or swimming in Lake 
Michigan. Several parties were arranged which 
gave the girls opportunities to get better ac- 
quainted and have some good fun together. All 
the students were members of this year’s in- 
coming senior class. 

The purpose of the conference is “to provide 
an opportunity for students at the sixteen-year 
level, under the guidance of leaders of various 
faiths, to learn and to discuss together the funda- 
mental bases and intrinsic likenesses and differ- 
ences of religious beliefs and practices, and as a 
result to gain a clearer realization of the moral 
values which underlie all enduring faiths and 
effective spiritual life of today, and to deepen 
their own faith.” 


In addition the conference gives the students 
an opportunity to exchange ideas on school 
government, athletic programs and other activi- 
ties in the school. During the student meetings 
the leader of each group (chosen by the girls 
themselves) explained the plan of government in 
her school and spoke of activities such as the 
welfare projects of the school. These reports 
stimulated much discussion and many questions 
were put to the leader. The enthusiasm of the 
students for their particular school is most 
gratifying. This exchange of ideas has often 
resulted in changes in the policies of school gov- 
ernment in some schools, and innovations in 
some aspects of school life. An interesting and 
significant note in the discussions this year was 
the desire of the students to have more active 
interest and participation on the part of the 
members of the faculty in the school govern- 
ment. The many fine projects such as sending 
parcels of food and clothing to families abroad; 
adopting schools in war torn countries; sponsor- 
ing foster children who are victims of the war; 
packing Thanksgiving and Christmas boxes for 
needy families in our country; raising funds for 
local Community Chests; doing volunteer work 
after school in hospitals and social agencies — 
all testify to the fact that the independent schools 
are conscientiously preparing their students to 
be alert and sensitive to the needs and problems 
of the peoples of the world. 


Dr. Merrill R. Abbey of the First Methodist 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin, led the morning 
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worship services and conducted the course in 
Bible Study. He gave the students many fresh 
points of view and deepened their understand- 
ing of some of the books of the Old Testament, 
especially of the Prophets. Dr. Abbey pointed 
out that from the Hebrew prophets we derive a 
concept of the reality of God. He emphasized 
the fact that the type of faith derived from the 
Prophets was not one to call people to withdraw 
from the world, but rather a faith which sends 
people into the world. He reminded us that 

‘we must find quiet spaces in our souls and ex- 
press our religion in our lives.” 

A series of lectures dealing with problems 
which concern our quest for a vital faith was 
given by Herbert Slusser, Professor of English 
at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
His talks were provocative of deep thought and 
lively discussion, especially the scholarly lecture 
which he gave on, “How to find the Truth.” 
He pointed out that human reason is not the 
only instrument by which we find the truth, but 
that worship, prayer, emotions, and revelation 
also play their part in our search for truth. He 
emphasized the idea, in all of his lectures, that 
man is the citizen of two worlds — at the same 
time creature and creator —and becomes the 
co-worker with God. It is therefore essential 
that the “center” of our lives be found in God 
and that we make of our religion a dynamic 
force which affects every aspect of human rela- 
tionships. 

In the afternoons Dr. Manfred Swarsensky 
of Beth El Temple, Madison, Wis., gave some 
very stimulating lectures. The topics were: 
“Many Religions — One God;” “Humanity at 
the Crossroads;” “A Faith for Troubled Times.” 
He stressed the fact that there is an organizing 
spirit behind all reality, but reality manifests it- 
self in diversity, and that what applies to nature 
applies also to culture; that language, literature 
and art have a specific soil out of which they 
grow. Since religion, too, can be presented 
only in diversity, reverence for the “sancta” of 
other religions is needed in our world. He re- 
minded us that the aim of our religion is “to 
work for the Kingdom of God on earth” and 
therefore a life’s philosophy must have a world 
view. The question of how we live our religion, 
he said, is the all important factor which will 
decide which religion is true. 

The evening chapel services were conducted 
by Dr. William Atkinson Young of The First 
Presbyterian Church of Peoria, Ill., He spoke 
on social and devotional practices in everyday 
living. In his opening talk on “Basic Factors in 


Happy Living,” he said: “No one is truly reli- 
gious who is not convincingly happy, and happi- 
ness is the fullest inner satisfaction with a poise 
of spirit which makes one secure in any cir- 
cumstance.’ 

All the leaders gave generously of their time 
to the students, both in group and individual 
meetings, to discuss with them personal prob- 
lems. On Sunday afternoon during the ques- 
tion box period, they answered many questions 
pertaining to the different faiths which they 
represented. 

The Sunday vesper service was planned and 
conducted by the students. Girls ve each of 
the schools represented and from various faiths 
participated in the service. The responsiveness 
of the students to the whole program of the con- 
ference is indicated in some measure in the fol- 
lowing lines from the prayer which was written 
by an interfaith group for the vesper service and 
read in unison by all the students. “Help us to 
discern the true meanings of life, to establish 
high standards and live by them, that we may 
be worthy of Thy love. Grant that we might 
live each moment well so that the world may be 
bettered by us. Let us go forth in willingness to 
help, to share and to give with a oneness of pur- 
pose that shall shine before us as a goal to ever- 
lasting life.” 


Mock Political Convention 

In April of this year, as in the spring of 1944, 
the three upper classes (seniors, juniors, sopho- 
mores) of Mary Institute, St. Louis, participated 
in a Mock Republican Political Convention under 
the sponsorship of the School of Government of 
The Principia in St. Louis. Four other high 
schools of the area joined in the project to edu- 
cate future voters in the mechanics of politics. 
Two years ago the Principia School of Govern- 
ment had sponsored for the same schools a 
United Nations Convention. 

The mock political convention was not en- 
visioned as an_ inter-school competition, 
even though each school placed in nomination 
the name of a different candidate. The project 
entailed careful planning by faculty representa- 
tives from each school during the winter months. 
After their discussion of the general plan with 
their respective history classes, the program 
which finally was set up included all discus- 
sions that were held in the afternoon to formu- 
late planks for a platform, and the political 
convention proper which assembled in the even- 
ing with state delegations distributed among the 
various schools. The ratio of the numbers in 
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state delegations of a real convention was main- 
tained but the total number was cut to 522 
delegates. 

The preparation for this project on the part 
of Mary Institute necessarily altered the course 
of study but the history department felt the 
value to be derived justified this interruption of 


the regular work. First speakers had to be 
chosen for the panels to discuss such subjects 
as foreign policy, civil rights, inflation, conserva- 
tion and compulsory military training. Other 
students were selected to make nominating and 
seconding speeches. The rest of the students 
participating were assigned to state delegations, 
each delegation having a chairman. From these 
delegations members were appointed to the four 
main committees of the convention and to the 
National Committee, composed of two students 
from each school who met with faculty represen- 
tatives a week before the convention date to 
iron out any possible difficulties in the mechanics 
of the program. 

During the preparation period at Mary In- 
stitute publicity was handled by the campaign 
manager of the major candidate, by bulletin 
board committees, and by the school newspaper, 
Mary’s Diary. Campaign songs written by the 
students gave an added interest. 

In order to train each girl to participate fully 
most history work in April was devoted to a 
study of the various aspects of the panel sub- 
jects, with training in forum procedure. In 
addition an analysis of the qualifications of each 
candidate was made so as to obtain intelligent 
voting since only the nominating delegation was 
instructed. The day following the convention 
was used to allow students to compare their 
reactions to the experience of the evening before. 
This class work was most satisfactory in reveal- 
ing fine critical thinking. 

The whole project, although an interruption 
in the course of study, was of real value. The 
forum groups functioned very well and produced 
a platform of idealism and constructive think- 
ing. The evening session was noisy but impres- 
sive. Life and color were displayed in the ban- 
ners and parades but under it all there was an 
earnestness of purpose that seemed to prove 
that here was training of future voters who would 
be made alert to the possibilities and pitfalls of 
democratic government. 

Other activities of Mary Institute during the 
past year whose purpose has been to carry into 
actuality the learning processes of history classes 
have been a forum on relations between Russia 
and the United States, research and field trips 





in connection with the Contemporary Problems 
classes. Volunteer service in community social 
agencies has further enlarged the social horizon 
for these students. 


Annual Meeting of Cum Laude Society 

This year the annual meeting of District I of 
the Cum Laude Society was held at Abbot 
Academy, Andover, Mass., on Wednesday, April 
28, at one o’clock. Each of the seventeen chap- 
ters was invited to send either two faculty and 
three student members or one faculty and four 
— members. Eighty-three were present in 
all. 

The speaker at luncheon was Greenway 
Malins of Christ’s Hospital, England, exchange 
instructor at Phillips Academy, Andover. After 
the luncheon and talk the meeting broke up into 
faculty and student groups to discuss the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. What can youth do to promote permanent peace? 


2. What part should religion play in a school’s cur- 
riculum? 


3. How can private schools make a more valuable 
contribution to democracy? 


4. How can we do more toward making scholarship 
one of the vital interests of the students? Can 
the Cum Laude Society do more in this direction? 
(The fourth topic was primarily for faculty con- 
sideration.) 

Later, brief reports of the discussions of 
their groups were given by the three student 
chairmen, in Abbot Hall, and the meeting broke 
up about four o’clock. 


Constructive Summer Holidays 


Mrs. Robert Edwards Annin, head of the 
music department of the Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., last summer renewed a friendship 
formed by her soldier son with a Belgian family 
when the American army was fighting its way 
through Belgium. Mrs. Annin reports that Bel- 
gium, where nothing is rationed, seems to be 
farther along in recovery than her neighbors. In 
Holland everything is rationed. During her 
stay in Holland, Mrs. Annin found the people 
most enthusiastic about Queen Juliana and very 
loyal to her. The government is harmonious so 
that the people depend upon it and feel secure 
init. In Belgium, too, the average citizen places 
confidence in the government around the Re- 
gent, and looks forward to the ascension of the 
young prince to the throne. But in France there 
is great uncertainty. The French people are 
looking backward, while the Belgians and the 
Dutch are looking forward. 
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While she was in France, Mrs. Annin spent 
several days at Corcieux, where she observed the 
rehabilitation work carried on by the American 
Aid to France Committee. She also visited the 
school at Creil which the Lincoln School spon- 
sors, and several of the French families with 
whom the school is in correspondence. 





Esther K. Davis, the librarian at Laurel 
School, Cleveland, spent six weeks during the 
past summer attending a Workshop in Human 
Relations which was held on the campus of Rut- 
gers University. These “Workshops,” which 
represent a new development in the field of 
graduate education, are sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. They are 
held at New York University, at Penn State, at 
the University of Denver, the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Chicago, and 
other educational centers. 

The major problem under consideration at 
the New Jersey Workshop was how to integrate, 
without friction, the white and colored schools 
of the state. Forty-eight teachers, librarians, 
and social workers — white and colored — Cath- 
olic, Jewish, and Protestant — lived together 
for six weeks on the campus of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. They studied, with all the resources avail- 
able, all the techniques which have proved of 
value in helping to create better understanding 
among groups and individuals of different eco- 
nomic, social, and religious backgrounds. 

In "August, Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, advisor to 
the eighth grade and a member of the English 
department, attended a two-day conference and 
workshop at Kent State University at Kent, 
Ohio. Dr. Ruth Strang was the leader of this 
conference on counselling and guidance for 
teachers in public and independent schools 
throughout the state. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


On Tuesday, September 28, the first general 
faculty meeting of the year was held at the 
Brearley School in New York City. Jean Fair 
Mitchell, Headmistress, greeted the assembled 
faculty. Her talk was timely and inspiring. 

During the meeting the new teachers were 
introduced to the assembled faculty. Among 
those joining the faculty were three former 
teachers: Mrs. John Wilkin, history teacher; 
Mrs. Carl Brandauer, French teacher; and Mrs. 
Thomas O. Chrystie, teacher of English and 
history. Others joining the faculty are: Rosa- 
mond Coffin from California; Mary Cooley, 


who comes from the Birch Wathen School; 
Elizabeth Disque, from the Potomac School in 
Washington, D. C.; Jocelynn Gibson, from the 
Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn., and for- 
merly from England; Mary Laggis, graduate of 
Clark University; Marjorie Lovett, from the 
Columbia School in Rochester; Julia Murray, 
from the Cornell Medical School: Louise Perkins, 
raduate of Barnard College; Charlotte Potter, 
aes the Anna Head School, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Ruth Spear, graduate of Sargent College, Boston 
University; Marianna Teuber, who taught at 
the Cambridge Junior College in Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Beatrice Tselos, graduate of Adelphi 
College and of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Thirteen student teachers have also 
become a part of the faculty of the school. 

Miss Mitchell had received an amusing tele- 
gram from three former teachers of the school 
who retired last spring. They were Fanny 
Phillips, head of the history department and 
Associate Headmistress; Mary Agnes Irvine of 
the mathematics department and Program 
Chairman for the school; and Edythe Schuyler 
of the mathematics department and Room 
Teacher for Class VIII. Despite the knowledge 
that they are all enjoying their retirement, the 
Brearley will continue to miss them as the life 
of the school goes on. Mrs. Sara Boutelle has 
succeeded Miss Phillips as head of the history 
department, and Miss Hollis, Miss Irvine as 
Program Chairman. Other new appointments 
include that of Mrs. John Barrett as head of the 
arithmetic department and Sally Carslake as 
Associate Director of Admissions. 

A former member of the department of Eng- 
lish and history at the Brearley has left to be- 
come Headmistress of the Summit School in St. 
Paul, Minn. She is Mrs. Marian O’Neill. The 
Brearley faculty has heard from her, too, during 
these opening days, and greets her in return, 
wishing her well in her new venture. 

The Brearley opens this year with a registra- 
tion of five hundred and fifty-four students. 
Fewer girls withdrew at the end of last year than 
for several previous years. Most of the with- 
drawals were caused by removals from the city 
and from day to boarding schools. Of last year’s 
senior class there were encouraging statistics. 
Out of a class of thirty-five, twenty-six were 
accepted at the college of their first choice, five 
at the college of their second choice, and four at 
the college of their third or later choice. 

Faculty Committees for the year, 1948-1949, 
were appointed at the first general meeting. 
The committees included the Academic Com- 
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mittee; Pension and Salary Committee; Assem- 
bly Committee; Admissions Committee; Li- 
brary Committee; Visual Education Committee; 
and Scholarship Committee. 


The girls in Brearley have always been active 
participants in assemblies, and they will con- 
tinue to take an important share in the work. 
In recognition of this, the Assembly Committee 
will this year add two students to the commit- 
tee. In addition to the two Student Govern- 
ment Assemblies planned for each month, two 
other assemblies with student speakers have 
already been arranged. Early in October those 
students who had unusual summer experiences 
at home or abroad will tell us about them. The 
Current Events Club has planned an election 
assembly for the latter part of October, an assem- 
bly in which each leading presidential candi- 
date will be supported in speeches by the 
students. 


The program for the Welfare Committee is 
still incomplete, but school and individual class 
projects will be planned. It is also hoped that 
it will be possible for more girls than ever before 
to participate in the Yorkville Community Proj- 
ect, an effort in which the girls have shown an 
active interest in the past. 





Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., began its 
one hundred and twentieth year with a capacity 
enrollment of one hundred and fifty boarders 
and thirty day-scholars. Twenty-two states are 
represented by the students, and the following 
countries — India, China, Chile, Colombia, 
Greece, Norway, Denmark and Bermuda. 

New additions to the Staff are — Gardiner 
Sutton, assistant treasurer and business mana- 
ger; Dorothy Judd, head of the physical educa- 
tion department, and Marion Lewis, assistant 
to the House Superintendent. 

The autumn calendar of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities offers a program which will be of inter- 
est to the community as well as to the school. 
Among the entertainments are Marjorie Shep- 
herd’s Monologue Recital, Kate Friskin’s Piano 
Recital, Dr. André Michalopoulis’ lecture on 
“The Great Democracies “er smaller Na- 
tions,” a lecture by David Morton on “Poetry,” 
and a lecture by the Hon. Philip Allen on Cam- 
paign Issues. 


The students who graduated in 1948 are 

now enrolled in thirty-five different colleges and 

rofessional schools, Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Revie the largest numbers. 





The new headmistress of the Oxford School 
in Hartford, Conn., is Dorothy Graff who comes 
from the Collegiate School in Louisville, Ky. 
Additions to the faculty include Mary Gibney, 
who previously taught at the Baldwin School in 
Bryn Mawr and who will join the English de- 
partment; Marilyn Randall, who has studied at 
New York University with Martha Graham, 
Martha Hill and Hanya Holm, will assist in the 
department of physical education. Marjorie 
Lawrence, who spent last year teaching at the 
Punahou School in Honolulu, Hawaii, has re- 
turned to the department of history and physi- 
cal education. 





The Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., announces new appoint- 
ments to its faculty: Mrs. Pamela M. E. Collins, 
a graduate of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
England, is teaching in the English department. 
Mrs. Jean W. Harris, a graduate of Smith, is 
assisting in the kindergarten. Mrs. Dorothy 
Hollister returns after an interim of one year to 
be with the first grade. She is a Wheaton grad- 
uate. Elizabeth F. Jameson, graduate of the 
University of Maine, is teaching social studies 
and typing. Patricia Leydon, who trained at 
Sargent College of Physical Education, is with 
that department. Dorothy M. Putz, graduate 
of the University of Chicago, is teaching Spanish 
and French. 

The Nursery School at Grosse Pointe Coun- 
try Day School is adding: Virginia Downer, 
graduate of Liggett School and Ward Belmont; 
Mrs. Patricia Potter, who trained at Wayne 
University; and Gloria Rickel, who studied at 
Bradford College. 





Marion S. Cole, Headmistress of Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., is a member of the 
Rhode Island Committee for the Marshall Plan 
to aid European recovery. She is also the repre- 
sentative a the Headmistresses of the East on 
the National Council of Independent Schools. 





Alberta C. Edell, associated with St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Waterbury, Conn., for 35 years 
and Headmistress for 25, resigned last spring. 
In her place, Miss Edell and the trustees ap- 
pointed Ruth Chandler Shepardson, who was 
assistant Headmistress and had taught English 
at St. Margaret’s for twenty-eight years. Mrs. 
Shepardson is the wife of Douglas A. Shepard- 
son, instructor in English at the Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., and for many years closely 
associated with the work of the Secondary Ed- 
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ucation Board. Both Mr. and Mrs. Shepardson 
are active in the School and College Conference 
on English. 





New teachers in the Girls’ School of Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass., include Mrs. Chase 
Kimball, a graduate of Milton Academy in the 
class of 1929, with degrees from Smith, Rad- 
cliffe, and the University of Paris. She has had 
wide experience as a French teacher. Mrs. 
Roger P. Shea, A.B. Vassar, is teaching English 
and history, after teaching experience at Ger- 
mantown Friends School and Beaver Country 
Day School. Dorothy Bliss has returned to 
teach science after a year’s absence as teaching 
fellow at Radcliffe. 


The Problem of Sororities 

At Saint Mary’s Hall in San Antonio, Texas, 
a solution for the high school sororities appears 
to have been found. The school, believing that 
sororities do not uphold the principles of Saint 
Mary’s Hall, decreed a number of years ago that 
a girl belonging to a high school sorority cannot 
hold an office of responsibility in the school. 
That decree coupled with increasing censure of 
the student body has reduced the number of 
girls belonging to high school sororities to but 
four or five. Schools interested in combating 
the problem might be interested to see Good 
Housekeeping, September 1945; Woman’s Home 
Companion, April 1945; and a startling article 
in Time, in the Education section, January 13, 


1947. 


New Building 

A new gymnasium, cost $75,000, has been 
completed for Saint Mary’s Hall in San Antonio, 
Texas. The building was financed through con- 
tributions from patrons and through money 
raised by activities of the pupils. 

The building, modern in design and white 
in color, with green trim on the outside, pre- 
sents an attractive interior. Off the entrance to 
the left is the office; beyond the office is a large 
locker room, and eight-stall shower room and 
adequate washroom and toilet facilities. The 
office window looks out to the gym floor which 
is approximately 51 by 96 feet. The floor is so 
arranged that it can be a basketball court, or 
four volleyball courts, or four badminton courts 
or one tennis doubles court. 

To the right of the entrance is an equipment 
room; just beyond that a special classroom for 
corrective exercises. At the left end of the 
gymnasium, as one enters the building, is a large 


stage. Curtains, the fund for which was started 
by the Class of 1948, have been installed; they 
not only add to the attractiveness of the gymna- 
sium but aid the acoustics as well. The two-tone 
beige walls and beige-rose wainscoting of the 
gymnasium make the building appropriate for 
auditorium use also. The gymnasium, well 
lighted by windows and a skylight, is artificially 
lighted by twenty-four reflective globes, 200 
watts each. 

Saint Mary’s Hall has also a swimming pool, 
two clay surface tennis courts, two volley ball 
courts, two badminton courts, an archery range, 
and a field on which is played soccer, hockey 
and softball. Riding is sponsored in after school 
classes. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

This year marked the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Lincoln School Club, which is the Alumnae 
Association of Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 
The occasion was marked by birthday cakes at 
the Alumnae Luncheon of the Club and by 
special speeches. An interesting folder giving 
the history of the school in baie was also pub- 
lished by the club. Miss Cole entertained all 
the past presidents and the Executive Com- 
mittee at tea in October. 








1949 EXAMINATION DATES 


As a result of the vote of the interested member 
schools last spring, the Executive Committee has 
announced that the dates of the 1949 examinations 
of the Secondary Education Board will be Thursday 
and Friday, May 26 and 27. The examinations, of 
course, may be given at any time after the an- 
nounced dates. The complete schedule is printed 
on page 4 of the Definition of Requirements for 
1949. 

Because of the early examination dates last year 
more schools than ever before ordered examinations, 
and the numbers of papers ordered were consid- 
erably higher than ad, as these statistics show: 


1937 1948 
No. schools ordering exams ...... 120 146 
Examinations ordered: 
ches kp Gene adebesiaws 6,961 9,589 
Rika seat deeaadedbe 2,833 2,976 
ees a ahemwdnddd 3,359 4,358 
oa ees dia tesie @ 7,903 9,027 
No. candidates for admission .. 822 766 


Special one-hour tests in English and Mathe- 
matics will be available for use any time after 
March 1. Write to the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass., for further information. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Henry F. Werner, Headmaster, The Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Around the Campuses 

The Fay School of Southboro, Mass, is mak- 
ing a study of the use of audio-visual aids in 
teaching. Besides a new movie projector and a 
combination victrola and FM receiver, both 
gifts to the school, Fay has recently purchased a 
balopticon, which can be used for opaque as well 
as transparent still projection. A file of available 
audio-visual materials has been compiled for 
faculty use, and a projection room has been 
equipped, so that teachers may use these instru- 
ments without disorganizing their regular class- 
rooms. In connection with this study, 4udio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching, by Edgar Dale, is 
highly recommended as being exceedingly useful, 


not only for its subject matter on this type of 


education, but also for its advice on teaching 
methods in general. 

The school was left a legacy by the will of the 
late Mrs. Blevins Davis of New York City, with 
the proviso that it be used to establish a scholar- 
ship aid fund named in memory of her nephew, 
James Gillison, III, a Fay School student in the 
1920's. 





The Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, 
Ill., is inaugurating a retirement plan for its 
teachers this year. This step, which has been 
contemplated for some time, has been taken 
finally as the result of a study made last winter 
by a faculty committee on salaries and benefits. 
Acting on the recommendation of the committee, 
the board of directors has set up an annuity 
schedule through the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America. Under the new 
plan, each member teacher will pay five per cent 
of his monthly salary in premiums while the 
school will contribute ten per cent. 





The Summit Boys’ School of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently installed Sperti Germicide Lights in its 
five primary department rooms. The lights burn 
night and day and it is expected that absences, 
due to colds and communicable diseases, will be 
practically eliminated. 





Cardigan House, recently renovated property 
of the Cardigan Mountain School in Canaan, 
N. H., increases the school capacity with its 
opening as a dormitory this fall. Two-storied 
Cardigan House, adjacent to the main building, 
is in keeping with the colonial architecture of the 


school. Besides suites for a single and a married 
master, there are nine rooms for boys, two central 
baths, a hobby room, and a music room. 





The Valley School of Ligonier, Pa., played 
host to the Ligonier Pa., borough and township 
public school teachers on October 15, inaugurat- 
ing what it is hoped will be a close-working rela- 
tionship between independent and public school 
teachers in the Ligonier Valley. Dr. Stuart Ikeler 
of the Falk School, Pittsburgh, addressed the 
meeting. 





A new building under construction at the 
Fenn School in Concord, Mass., is expected to be 
completed soon. It will contain an assembly 
hall to be dedicated as a war memorial, two class- 
rooms, an additional locker room, two offices, 
and several of those glorified closets and storage 
spaces which are invaluable in any school that 
wants to keep its second-hand football equip- 
ment out of the headmaster’s office. 





Because of recent additions to its main and 
primary buildings, the Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn., has been able to 
remodel the north end of the third floor of its 
main building. Seven piano studios surround 
a central foyer which houses the victrola and 
record collections. This will enable the school, 
with its music staff of nine, to provide piano 
lessons and opportunities for practice for more 
than one hundred pupils who desire them. 





The Emerson School for boys at Exeter, 
N. H., opened for its 19th year on Sept. 23 with 
a capacity enrollment. An additional building 
purchased by the school last year is being used 
as a dormitory. In keeping with the plan of 
naming all school buildings after New England 
authors, this latest acquisition to the school 
plant is called Bryant House. It has been com- 
pletely renovated and provides quarters for a 
master and fourteen boys. 





Five foreign countries are represented this 
year at the Fessenden School, West Newton, 
Mass. Among them is 12-year-old Yi-Ying 
Freddie Sun of Shanghai, China, whose mother, 
Mrs. Kuo-Sieu Wong Sun is teaching Far Eastern 
history at Wellesley College as an exchange pro- 
fessor. Mrs. Sun not only served as president of 
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the National YWCA in China during the war but 
also taught in a university and organized and 
supervised flood relief on a large scale. Another 
representative of Shanghai is Richard Maxwell 
Kleinhans, whose father is in the United States 
consulate there. 

Other boys include five from the Good Neigh- 
bor republic of Colombia, one from Venezuela, 
two from Mexico, and one from Canada. 

The Fessenden School, and the Ecole Jules 
Ferry, Sanvic, France, have been having a lively 
experience in Franco-American relations these 
last two years. Adopted by Fessenden under the 
guiding hand of Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, Jules 
Ferry has proved an ideal affiliate. 

The town of Sanvic is situated on the cliffs 
overlooking LeHavre, of which it is a suburb. 
One reaches it by a funicular railway from the 
city below. Its 26,000 inhabitants are largely 
workers in the factories and shipbuilding yards of 
LeHavre. Thanks to its unique location and 
absence of strategic objective, it escaped the 
worst of the invasion bombardments, suffering 
only from the shock of the heavy bombs which 
destroyed the city below it. The Germans appre- 
ciated this, too, and large numbers of them were 
stationed in the town. Loss to the town, and to 
the school in particular, was from the disappear- 
ance of furnishings and equipment. Schools were 
ideal places to ransack — the desks, pencils, 
tables, chairs, and benches offering the necessary 
wood to keep warm during the winter months. 

Robert Parsons, of the Fessenden faculty, 
visited Jules Ferry during the summer and was 
warmly welcomed by the director, M. Patissier, 
and M. Dietsch, adjutant to the mayor of Sanvic. 
At a reception held at the town hall — an old 
stone house situated in the middle of a walled 
garden — the representatives of the town and 
the school expressed their thanks to Fessenden 
for its help and friendship. Mr. Parsons, in his 
reply, told of the great pleasure the boys of his 
school had received from the many letters and 
cards sent by the French students. After the 
reception, a tour was made of the school. 

Jules Ferry is a public day school for boys, 
ages six to fourteen. It consists of one building 
constructed around a large assembly hall which 
doubles for a gymnasium. Outdoor facilities con- 
sist of a walled recreation yard about the size of a 
tennis court. The school was in fairly poor physi- 
cal condition by the war’s end, but thanks to the 
ingenuity of its director, the eight teachers, and 
330 students, it is now back in operating shape. 
In spite of badly mutilated desks, heat provided 
by classroom wood-burning stoves, books on the 


scant side, and one wall held up by a joist sup- 
port, Jules Ferry is filled to pre-war capacity and 
classes are on a full-time schedule. 

A cooperative fund was started by the boys 
shortly after the war. Profits realized from their 
own bins and entertainments, plus the sale of 
footstools, bookcases, tool handles, etc., made in 
manual training classes maintain this fund. The 
fund is used for the purchase of books and class- 
room materials, as well as aiding needy families 
in the payment of the school charges made to 
defray material expenses. The Fessenden boys 
have been able to provide some of the things not 
easily obtainable in France. Several shipments 
have been made consisting of toothbrushes, 
toothpaste, soap, drawing paper, art supplies, 
manual training supplies, and such. Possibly the 
most popular gift was a large number of balls of 
various sizes, especially a soccer ball. The latter 
has added many hours of pleasure to the boys’ 
athletic program. 

Since the start of the relationship between the 
two schools, there has been a spirited corre- 
spondence between the boys. ““The need is great 
for material aid,” M. Patissier has stated, “but 
the greater need is for the development of under- 
standing and good will. For that, there is no 
better solution than letters and more letters.” 
With that ideal in mind, the two schools are con- 
tinuing a project which has been so mutually 
beneficial. 





Last year the Indian Mountain School in 
Lakeville, Conn., purchased an adjacent property 
and set up a small affiliated boarding school for 
girls of elementary school age. Mrs. Katherine 
J. Duff, formerly with Gulf Park College, is the 
headmistress. The school is known as the Indian 
View School. The girls live a separate life in 
many respects, but attend classes at Indian 
Mountain and share appropriate activities with 
the boys. 

During the past year, through the generosity 
of one of the trustees, the school has been able to 
rebuild a large barn into a rainy day Play Barn 
with space foe roller skating and hobby rooms 
downstairs, and basketball nets, chinning bars, 
wrestling mats, etc., in the hay lofts upstairs. 





The new school year at Calvert School, 
Baltimore, Md., is unique in one respect: the 
entire faculty of last year returned. There has 
seldom been a year without one or two changes. 

During the'summer many plant improvements 
were made. All classrooms and offices were 
equipped with fluorescent lighting. To increase 
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light reflection, the “blackboards” were made 
light green and all floors and desk tops were 
refinished to a light tone. With the new sound- 
proof ceilings installed last spring, there is 
definite lightness to the rooms. 

Edward W. Brown, Head Master, has divided 
the staff into committees to study techniques in 
the following areas: Penmanship, Reading, Spel- 
ling, Geography and Measurements and Tests. 
During the summer, Dr. Archibald Hart con- 
ducted a small clinic in Remedial Reading. 

The Home Instruction Department, through 
which children round the world are taught, has 
had the largest enrollment in its history this year. 
The courses supplied these children are the out- 
growth of research conducted in the classes of the 
Day School. Sixteen courses, each a unit of 
yearly work, are offered at the present time. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


Edward McEachron, the headmaster of 
Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass. announced 
the appointment of four new members of the 
staff. 

G. Lincoln Dow, Jr., a Harvard graduate, 
with twelve years’ teaching experience gained at 
Belmont Hill and Brooks, will work with upper 
formers. 

Mrs. F. I. Ashworth, who will head the de- 
partment of art, is a graduate of Radcliffe. She 
taught previously in Cambridge, Winchester, 
Melrose, and Winchendon. 

Joan Lombard, who attended the Bouvé 
School, will direct the athletics of the children in 
the lower grades. She came to Derby from 
Thayer Academy. 

The music department is fortunate in having 
the service of Mrs. Harold Scott from the New 
England Conservatory and Curtis Institute. She 
taught at the Work and Play School in New 
York and engaged in considerable work with 
choirs and community choruses. 





The New Canaan Country School, New 
Canaan, Conn., began its fall session this year 
with 360 students, the largest enrollment in the 
school’s history. 

Appleton A. Mason, Jr., has assumed the 
position of business manager after having been 
with the school for two years as director of ath- 
letics. Mr. Mason is an Amherst graduate with a 
degree from Columbia, teaching experience at 
Aiken Prep. School in Aiken, S.C., and at Trinity 
School in N. Y. and with many years of adminis- 
trative work as director of Camp Agawam in 
Maine. 





Arthur Beane is the new athletic director at 
the school. A graduate of Harvard and Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va., 
he has taught at both the Avon School in Con- 
necticut and at Cranbrook, Detroit, Mich. 

Lewis Morgan of New Haven has come to 
New Canaan to teach in the fifth grade. Hailing 
from Exeter and Yale and with graduate work at 
Clark University, Mr. Morgan has been teaching 
for 17 years at Indian River School, Fla., and the 
Slade School in Maryland. 

Mary Lucas, author of several children’s books 
in the social studies, has joined the staff to teach 
in fourth grade. A graduate of Rollins College, 
Miss Lucas served an apprenticeship at Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., and her teaching 
experience has included work at Rosemary Hall, 
Greenwich, Conn., The Ark at Woodstock, 
Catlin in Portland, Oregon, Fieldston, and 
Brunswick in Greenwich. 

Teaching in the third grade is Elizabeth 
Craig from Short Hills, N. J. She had three years 
of teacher training at the Froebel League and 
taught at Short Hills Country Day, the Episco- 
pal Academy in Philadelphia, at St. Lukes in 
New Canaan, and the Brunswick School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Marion Cocks is teaching in the first grade. 
A veteran teacher with 21 years of service at 
Brooklyn Friends School, Miss Cocks received 
her training at New Paltz Normal School and 
gained advanced degrees at both Teachers 
College and Hunter College. 

Completing the list an staff members at 
the New Canaan Country School is Mrs. John J. 
Lorenzen who is working with the kindergarten 
group. She is a graduate of the Nursery Train- 
ing School of Boston, has worked at the Chil- 
dren’s Center of Cornell Medical School and sub- 
sequently taught at the Lad & Lassie School in 
New York and then at Cisqua School, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. 





Mrs. Katherine Irwin and Donald McCorkin- 
dale are new members of the faculty of the 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., this year. 
Mrs. Irwin, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, will assist in the third grade teaching. 
Mr. McCorkindale, a graduate of Deerfield 
Academy and Dartmouth College, and also a 
graduate student of Tufts College, will teach 
mathematics. He was an officer in the U. S. 
Navy during World War II. 





The primary department of the Summit 
Boys’ School, in Cincinnati, has added two new 
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members to the staff. Juanita Finn, a Cincinna- 
tian and a graduate of Our Lady of Cincinnati 
College, is doing work with one section of the 
third form. 

Phyllis Villari, from Chicago, attended Our 
Lady of the Woods College and Mt. St. Joseph’s 
College in Ohio. She will direct the home room 
activities of another third form section. 





Fay School of Southboro, Mass., announces 
the appointment of Thomas J. Waters to its 
academic staff. Mr. Waters, who has been serv- 
ing with the U. S. Army, is a recent graduate of 
Yale University. He will teach social studies, his- 
tory, and geography, and assist with athletics. 

Mrs. Elinore Washburn of Cambridge, a 
graduate of Vassar and a former student at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, has 
joined the Fay faculty as art instructor. 





This autumn has seen a number of new ap- 
pointments to the staff of the Greenwich Country 
Day School, Greenwich, Conn. 

John M. Cleveland (Williams) will teach one 
of the sections of the fourth grade and will assist 
with the coaching of the first football squad. He 
has had experience in coaching football and 
hockey at Brunswick School. 

Richard R. Weber will serve as homeroom 
teacher for one of the seventh grade sections and 
will teach General Science. Mr. Weber received 
his M.A. degree from Columbia last year. 

Malcolm Coates (Williams) has joined the 
English department and is assisting the athletics 
department in the afternoons. 





Richard Forscher will be in charge of all shop 
work this year. Mr. Forscher has taught at 
Buckley School, Bank Street School for Teachers, 
and has given evening courses in New York 
University. 

Clifford Nichols, Jr., has been appointed 
Administrative Assistant to the Headmaster. 

Jeanne Therrien, winner of many prizes, 
including the coveted Leventritt and Naumburg 
awards, will join the music faculty for two days a 
week. Miss Therrien made her debut at Car- 
negie Hall and has appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. She has done some 
teaching at Juilliard School of Music. 

Another new member of the music faculty is 
Ludwig von Bossle. Mr. Bossle has taught pri- 
vately in Illinois, Ohio, and in New York City. 
He has done radio work with KMOX of St. 
Louis, Mo., and has given concerts and recitals 
in various places. 


The Lawrence School, Hewlett, N. Y., an- 
nounced in the opening day bulletin the resigna- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Snively from the 
faculty. They have left to become the heads of 
the Wyndcroft School, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. William J. Nelligan has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Snively. Mr. Nelligan received 
a B.A. from Williams College and an M.A. from 
Yale University. He has taught French and 
Latin at the Landon School, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Nelligan will replace Mrs. Snively as the 
remedial reading teacher. Mrs. Nelligan has 
taken special courses in remedial reading at the 
New Britain State Teachers College. 


Mrs. Helen Noyes Bickford is the new teacher 
of the College Preparatory Group, replacing Mrs. 
Lynn Wilder. Mrs. Bickford is a graduate of 
Wellesley College and has an M.A. degree in 
English from New York University. She has 
taught at the Passaic Collegiate School, Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, the Kimberley School, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and the Nightingale-Bamford 
School, New York City. 


Mrs. June Pamela Reynolds will replace 
Miss Robinson as the Junior I teacher. Mrs. 
Reynolds received a B.A. degree from Wells 
College and an M.A. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has taught at the 
Albany School for Girls, Albany, New York. 


Elizabeth Powell is the new art teacher, re- 
placing Miss Ritter. Miss Powell studied at 
Reed College, Oregon; the Chovinard Art In- 
stitute and the American Art School. She has 
taught arts and crafts at Camp Indian Brook, 
West Bridgewater, Vermont. 


Lucy Mann will replace Miss Wilson as the 
Pre-School teacher. Miss Mann received a B.A. 
degree from Smith College in child development 
and nursery school studies. She will be assisted 
by Barbara Benkhart. Miss Benkhart is a 
graduate of Lawrence School and Miss Porter’s 
School, Farmington, Connecticut. 








CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


The name of the California Association of Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools has been changed to 
the California Association of Independent Schools, 
combining an Elementary and Junior High School 
organization with the Secondary School one. 

Of particular interest to all of the members of 
this Association is a recently formed Commission 


for the Study of Laws Affecting Private Schools in 
California. 
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An eighth grade was added to the course of 
the Valley School of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pa., 
when the school opened for its second year on 
September 13. 

The student body of 62 boys and girls is a 
sizable increase in number over the initial year’s 
enrollment. All first-year faculty have returned 
and are joined this fall by Frances M. Britt and 
Mrs. Arlene Foster Cook. Miss Britt, who is 
teaching fourth and fifth grade subjects, formerly 
was with the Falk School, Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Cook, assisting in the primary department, came 
to the Valley School from the staff of the Forest 
Hills, Pa., school system. 





The Lower School of University School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, welcomes three new 
members of its staff for the current year. 

Mrs. W. S. Chase is rejoining the faculty 
after six years of absence. Betty Evans, a grad- 
uate of Mount Union College, is the assistant in 
the Primary Department and is instructing in 
music in both the Upper and Lower Schools. 
Frederick G. Kain, a graduate of Yale, is teach- 
ing the fifth grade. Mr. Kain formerly was con- 
nected with the Slade School in Olney, Maryland. 

The Lower School is fortunate in maintaining 
the pre-war policy of having men teachers in the 
three upper elementary grades. For nine years, 
except for a brief lapse during the war, the use of 
men teachers in these classes has been very 
successful. 





Seven new members joined the faculty of 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., in Septem- 
ber. Succeeding Wadleigh W. Woods as Director 
of Athletics, is Winston A. Ranft. Mr. Woods is 
re-assuming duties with the Red Cross. 

Mr. Ranft, who received his B.S. and B.P.E. 
from Springfield College, has been associated 
with Hebron Academy, the Harvey School, and 
Peekskill Military Academy. In addition to his 
coaching, he will instruct in mathematics. 

Mrs. Ranft, a graduate of Leland Powers 
School of the Theatre, will do work in singing and 
dramatics and conduct classes in oral English. 

From England, Eaglebrook has welcomed 
Morris Oliver, a graduate with Honors from 
Oxford last June, to teach history, mathematics, 
and science. For five years a prisoner in Ger- 
many in a Royal Air Force camp, he was one of 
the instructors in the “Barbed-Wire University” 
who helped thousands of young Englishmen 
carry on their education. 

Also joining the history department is 
Stephen Pratt, Harvard graduate. Mr. Pratt is 





a Navy veteran and was a member of last year’s 
Harvard tennis team. He will be head coach of 
the sport at Eaglebrook. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Williams °48, will 
instruct in Latin and arts and crafts. 

Two summer marriages bring new faculty 
wives to assist in dormitory life and other school 
duties. Anne Folsom was married to Converse 
Prudden and Earlene Nelson, former head nurse 
at Eaglebrook’s infirmary, to Richard Z. Van 
Santvoord. 

Anne Chase, daughter of Headmaster and 
Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., will be assisting in 
the Lower School under the direction of its head, 
Margaret Dale. 

Thomas K. Fisher, Director of Remedial 
Training at Eaglebrook School, has been ap- 
pointed Dean and will be in charge of achieve- 
ment and intelligence testing as well as con- 
tinuing as teacher of English. 

This past summer Mr. Fisher, who is a colonel 
USAER, was appointed Air Inspector and Train- 
ing Officer of the 186th Composite Squadron 
(AF-RES) located in the Greenfield area. 





Additions to the faculty of the Fenn School, 
Concord, Mass., include a graduate of the school, 
Weyman S. Crocker, Jr., ’39, formerly at St. 
George’s; also Richard C. Meyer, formerly at 
Bement and at Friends’ Academy of New Bed- 
ford; and John Méras, Harvard, ’48. 





Cardigan Mountain School in Canaan, N. H., 
has added four members to its faculty. Martin 
G. Anderholm of Gardner, Massachusetts, has 
joined the mathematics department, and with 
Mrs. Anderholm occupies the resident couple’s 
suite in the main school building. Mr. Ander- 
holm majored in mathematics at Dartmouth 
College (’45), captained the Dartmouth swim- 
ming team for three years, and saw action with 
the 100th Infantry Division in Europe. Water- 
front activities are also under his supervision. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd Mullis have come 
from O’Neil, Nebraska. A graduate of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan (’41), The Rev. Mullis is teach- 
ing history and Bible at the school. Mrs. Mullis 
is director of the school music department. The 
Rev. and Mrs. Mullis also serve the Methodist 
churches in the Village and on the Street. 

To replace Norton Coe, Headmaster of one 
year’s duration, who resigned to return to grad- 
uate work in English, Headmaster A. V_ Gal- 
braith of Williston Academy, Easthampton, 
Mass., announced on August 6 the appointment 
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of Bryce E. Maxwell as Headmaster of the Willis- 
ton Junior School. Mr. Maxwell has come to 
Williston from Chestnut Hill Academy, Phila- 
delphia, where he has taught for the last twelve 
years and headed the Lower School for the last 
five. Previously, Mr. Maxwell taught at the 
Tome School, Gilman Country Day, and William 
Penn Charter. He received his education at 


Maryland State Normal School, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Wisconsin, Harvard, and Temple 
University, where he earned a B.S. degree and an 
M.A. in education. 

James W. Bates of Providence, a graduate of 
Brown University in 1948, has also come to 
Williston Junior School to teach science and 
coach athletics. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
Quintus Cicero, Funior, Problem Child 


Quintus Cicero, junior, has not caused much 
flurry in the hearts of historians; yet his life was 
important to three men whose careers had his- 
torical significance. He tried the forbearance and 
puzzled the understanding of his uncles Marcus 
and Atticus, and of his Aedey who was not a 
patient man. 

In B.C. 45 Quintus was twenty-two years old. 
The Ciceros had gone through terrible vicissi- 
tudes. The lovers of the republic were repining 
for the vanished days while Quintus was having 
troubles of his own. Uncle Atticus had incurred 
displeasure and was censured for being insensible 
to certain dangers to which his nephew had been 
exposed. Uncle Marcus was in deep disfavor, and 
relations between him and the young man were 
deteriorating. Friends were talking about cer- 
tain stories released by the unbridled tongue of 
Quintus. His babbling had taken a very serious 
turn, even to the extent of uttering things so 
scandalous as to be simply unmentionable. The 
efforts of Hirtius to effect a reconciliation were 
unsuccessful. Quintus had lost faith in both the 
elder Ciceros. 

Our modern psychologists frequently find in 
the experiences of childhood the sources of adult 
neuroses. In the boyhood of Quintus Cicero, 
junior, there was much that could have soured 
the spirit of an originally normal child. Before he 
was born, his parents had started to quarrel. 
Tension between his father and mother had 
brought him unhappiness as a boy and embit- 
tered his early manhood. He had come to be- 
lieve that his uncle Marcus was trying to sell his 
father a place in which he might set up his 
mother’s successor. Marcus declared that this 
charge was false, adding that Quintus, senior, 
who had now secured his divorce, was deter- 
mined to enjoy his freedom. Young Quintus, 
however, was not convinced, and he bluntly 
stated that he was not going to put up with 


Aquilia, who seemed to be in prospect for a step- 
mother’s position. 

Uncle Marcus could understand the young 
man’s reluctance to tolerate a stepmother. Such 
sentiments, he thought, could be expected; but 
what hurt Marcus most sorely, and what must 
have wounded Quintus, senior, most deeply was 
the assertion from the complaining youth that 
Caesar alone had done everything for him and 
that his father and uncle had done nothing. The 
boast of young Quintus that his future was in the 
hands of Antony could not have soothed the 
feelings of the elder Ciceros. 

When young Quintus was in Cilicia with 
Marcus Cicero, an incident occurred which 
throws light on the trials endured by this boy 
during the formative period of his life. A letter 
dealing with his parents’ dissentions had come 
into his hands. He was upset to an unusual 
degree. He burst into tears and complaints. 
According to Cicero he was still an amiable 
youngster. Cicero’s commendations of Quintus 
are frequent and earnest enough to give the im- 
pression of the mere superficiality of bad conduct 
outcropping from a substantially good nature. 
A month after the crying spell Quintus secured 
a reconciliation between his parents. This was 
not permanent; divorce was the end. 


A glimpse at the disturbing conditions affect- 
ing the early years of Quintus may be obtained 
from a long letter to Atticus written by Cicero 
when Quintus was sixteen. The Quintus Ciceros 
were going to have friends in for dinner at a 
country place. Quintus, senior, had put the 
arrangements into hands of his man Statius. 
Pomponia, wife of Quintus, senior, and sister of 
Atticus, declaring that she was a mere guest, 
went off in a huff. Cicero defended his brother 
in his letter to Atticus and wanted his friend to 
understand that his sister was not without blame 
for the brewing of these domestic storms. Who- 
ever was responsible for doings such as these, the 
effect on the character of a sensitive boy must 
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have been deleterious. Keeping in mind these 
facts one is not surprised at the rebellious atti- 
tude taken by young Quintus during the last 
years of his short life. 

His final hours do him honor. Before he and 
his father were killed by the minions of Antony, 
young Quintus endured torture rather than tell 
where his father was hiding from the assassins. 
The elder Quintus in these supreme moments 
showed the brave spirit to be expected from the 
defender of the beleaguered camp, for he sur- 
rendered to save his son from further suffering. 
Thus these two who had so often differed in life 
were united in heroic death. 


— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 
Of Time and the Novel 

For those who appreciate the novel not as a 
caterer’s confection but as a work of art, Dayton 
Kohler’s article in the September issue of The 
English Fournal, ““Yime in the Modern Novel,” 
should be of much interest. 

The author remarks that the English novel 
has progressed from the stage when it aimed to 
be merely a well-knit narrative of events external 
to the characters, to a reflection of the author’s 
“measure of awareness in a troubled and uncer- 
tain world.” Such novelists as Scott, Dickens, 
Eliot, and Hardy accordingly seem to the ex- 
perienced and experiencing reader strangely old- 
fashioned. Their concern was chiefly with a 
sequence of actions conforming to the Aristote- 
lian canon — a beginning, a middle, and an end 
— though, of course, the plot might be aimed at 
the illustration of character rather than the pro- 
duction of excitement. For these writers had 
each his vision of life, cheerful or gloomy, with 
which they were more concerned than with 
problems of method. It is the writer without 
communal beliefs and ideals who, if he be a sin- 
cere craftsman, concerns himself deeply with 
matters of form and style. 

The causes of this shift in the novelist’s treat- 
ment of human life are to be found in develop- 
ment of the natural sciences and psychology as 
solvents of rigid dogma and revealers of the fluid 
inter-relation between man and his past, his 
present, and his conscious or subconscious self. 
Hence the conception in many modern novelists 
such as Flaubert, Proust, Joyce, Arnold Bennett, 
Henry James, Joseph Conrad, and Virginia 
Woolf, of time not simply as past, but as an in- 





fluence inter-penetrating and conditioning the 
present no less than do the ingredients of ma- 
terial environment. Thus various novelists have 
used not only the fairly obvious method, the 
linked sequence of cause and effect through 
which the past lays a compelling hand upon the 
present, but several other devices aimed at com- 
municating human experience and consciousness. 
One of these is the personal narrator whose com- 
prehensive view of events permits him to inter- 
mingle past, present, and future, as does Conrad’s 
mouthpiece Marlow — to the early irritation of 
the average reader who is expecting a straight- 
forward romance, but often to his eventual ap- 
preciation if he perseveres. Another is the device 
of simultaneous action on various levels, as in 
certain scenes of Madame Bovary and Ulysses. In 
yet another way time may be treated as setting 
for fantasy, as in Looking Backward, A Connectt- 
cut Yankee, The Time Machine, and Orlando, in 
which the life of the hero covers a small matter 
of several centuries. Mr. Kohler’s discussion of 
time as memory and myth and as symbol must 
be no more than mentioned here as highly in- 
teresting. 

Among beginning authors of the high-school 
age there will not be many to whom the teacher 
may pass on the author’s observations with hope 
of appreciation: the criticisms and references 
seem better suited to the college student of 
special literary interest. But any with such in- 
terest, whether among teachers or taught, will 
find the article one of substantial value. 


One Sentence After Another 

Whichever writer — probably not one of 
those just mentioned — remarked that writing a 
book was merely a matter of adding one sentence 
to another, would not have been as helpful to the 
inexperienced high-school student as Helen 
Tichenor, who in this number of The English 
Fournal writes on “The Sentence: A Basis for 
Grammar and Composition.” The author pro- 
poses and illustrates the reasonable thesis that 
grammar should be used simply as a writer’s or 
talker’s tool, which will help him to combine and 
elaborate the choppy or, worse still, the endless 
sentences which are his natural and aboriginal: 
means of communication. Thus the phrase and 
the clause in their several forms and positions can 
improve the fumbling attempts of the novice to 
the point of enjoyment on the part of reader or 
listener and also of the writer himself when he 
comes to realize that sentences are not merely 
mental discharges but may be, if “creations” is 
too strong a term, shapely performances with 
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color, life, and interest. The reviewer was much 
pleased with this approach to one of the painful 
problems of teaching composition, for the natural 
reason that he has long favored and used it him- 
self, dating his devotion from the first appear- 
ance of C. H. Ward’s Sentence and Theme about 
twenty-five years ago— a devotion which has 
not wavered despite some of the faults of that 
book and the merits of later publications. 


Macbeth and the Modern Age 


The problem of bringing Shakespeare up to 
date, which the up-to-date student has imposed 
upon the perhaps somewhat less contemporane- 
ous teacher, has been solved in a surprising way 
by George H. Henry, who in the same issue de- 
scribes ““The Growth of a Unit.” 

Having begun with a scholarly approach to 
the sources, background, and text of Macbeth, he 
found with growing dismay that the printed 
drama meant more pain than pleasure to stu- 
dents who cared less than little about medieval 
Scotch customs, Elizabethan tastes, and soaring 
language. Gradually Mr. Henry abandoned his 
hopes of recreating the play in the minds of 
students most of whom had seen no professional 
stage performance and very few first-rate screen 
plays, unless he shelved the historical and lin- 
guistic approaches in favor of the meaningful, 
“that which awakens or agitates or disturbs the 
self,” and of the real, “that which goes behind 
words, which are only symbols, to things, pro- 
cesses, goals the words represent.” Accordingly 
his teaching of Macbeth came to stress the discus- 
sion of fate, moral choice, temptation, success, 
power, ambition, crime, tragedy, and sincerity in 
art. He also proceeded in the belief that Macbeth 
should not be assigned for home study but read 
aloud in class in its entirety with accompanying 
discussion of the interrelation of action and char- 
acter. He was now down to the naked play. 

But this was merely a beginning. Mr. Henry 
soon felt the folly of turning students from the 
appreciation (if possible) of Shakespeare to the 
production of utterly silly school plays and the 
enjoyment of the lowest tricks of Hollywood. By 
herculean labors he managed to substitute excel- 
lent school plays and, as far as possible, prefer- 
ence for superior films, and to get his school 
board to pay for trips to neighboring cities when 
good if not great plays were being produced. 

Not yet satisfied, this reformer is now in the 
midst of another change of mind and aim. He is 
convinced that for ninety-five percent of all 
youth English literature cannot be enjoyed as an 


experience among masterpieces but should be, if 
it can be justified in public education, “the one 
course unconfined enough to give a philosophy of 
life that all youth hungers for.” He now ap- 
praises his teaching of Macéeth in the light of two 
considerations: one, how pupils may be helped to 
study a local community problem; two, how 
literature can help them to know themselves. If 
Macbeth can be fitted to local affairs, well and 
good; if not, Macbeth may not be fitted into the 
work at all. Furthermore, when parents of 
pupils read Peace of Mind and Where People 
Take Their Troubles, and take their children or 
betake themselves to psychiatrists, it is evident 
that such classics as Macbeth, taught as they 
have been, have not touched the inner life of 
most pupils. Rather they have by their heroic 
action and language humbled the non-bookish 
and sent them to the vulgar and trivial through 
which the traders in mass mediums of communi- 
cation are establishing the values of life for this 
group. He is now “well along into this stage — 
without Macbeth.” 

Doubtless Mr. Henry’s conversion is justified 
by his diagnosis of literature in the public school. 
One may hope that such vigorous and original 
teachers as he may still convey the art and the 
criticism of life which the great classics contain 
to the few but fit who can profit by the 


experience. 
P - — Cuar-es Lawson, 


Solebury School, 
New Hope, Pa. 








A NEW FRENCH VOCABULARY 


The new French Vocabulaty List is out. We 
hope you will like it. The Modern Language Com- 
mittee has worked long and hard in its preparation. 
You will find that this List is entirely different 
from the old one. The words, approximately 7,000 
in all, are listed by categories, according to the 
needs of the spoken language, then listed again 
alphabetically with meanings; in each category six 
year-levels are included, covering the whole second- 
ary French course. The first three year-levels 
correspond to the levels of the SEB’s French Com- 
prehensive Examination. 


UNTIL JANUARY 1 the prices of the 200- 
page List will be: 
to Members: $1.10 plus cost of mailing 
to Non-members: $1.25 plus cost of mailing. 
After January 1 these prices will be raised to 
$1.25 and $1.50 respectively, because of the unex- 


pectedly high cost of printing. We urge you to 
get your orders in early. 
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Modern Languages 
Modern Language Fournal 
April, 1948 

Students of contemporary European and 
South American literature will find much of in- 
terest in the following three articles: 1. “Italian 
Literature in 1947,” by O. A. Bontempo (City 
College), 2. ““Books of France, 1947,” by Cort- 
land Eyer (Penn State), and 3. “Spanish Ameri- 
can Books in 1947,” by John T. Reid (Cali- 
fornia). The May issue of the same publication 
carries a similar article by Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia (Madrid), entitled “La Produccién 
Literaria Espanola de 1947.” The Modern 
Language ‘fournal deserves commendation for 
publishing these interesting and useful studies of 
the literary output abroad. 


French Review 
March, 1948 


Teachers who seek information about suitable 
French documentary films will do well to read 
“Geography Films for the French Class,” by 
Katharine M. Slaught (Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago). The fact that Chicago teachers have 
organized a French Film Society, whose members 
preview films every month, is of particular in- 
terest. The writer describes in some detail a set 
of “fifteen geographical films made in France by 
Jean Brérault, Instituteur, according to plans of 
the government for the school system.” Certain 
of the films discussed are Les Canaux, En Nor- 
mandie, Un Port de Commerce, La Haute Prov- 
ence, Paris, and Les Pyrénées. 

These French films— and many others — 
may be obtained from the Franco-American Dis- 
tribution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
It should be added that other agencies which 
rent and sell foreign language films are: 1. Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 84 E. Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 2. National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York. 3. Paul 
Goldman, 1672 Broadway, New York. 4. Film 
Classic Exchange, Buffalo. 5. French Cultural 
Services, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York. 6. 
A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York. 
7. Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York. 


May, 1948 
“Diallo and Senghor as Interpreters of the 
New French Africa,” by Edward A. Jones (More- 
house), is a study of the contribution made by 
two native West Africans to French culture and 
to the development of “‘the personality and vigor 
of the new Africa.”” The Constitution of the new 





French Republic (October 28, 1946) announces 
in its Preamble the establishment of the new 
French Union, a colonial federation designed to 
permit “each of France’s overseas colonies to 
develop along democratic lines, although linked 
to France by common interests.” Dr. Jones 
points out that “not the least important of its 
architects have been the articulate voices of 
Franco-African literary geniuses who have 
spoken out against exploitation” while asserting 
the individuality and strength of the new Africa, 
“which seeks to modernize itself through contact 
with French culture.” 

Two representative voices in French African 
literature are two Senegalese writers of extraor- 
dinary talent, Bakary Diallo and Léopold-Ségar 
Senghor. The former, whose nuihauenley, 
Force-Bonté, published in 1926, marked the be- 
ginning of the literary movement in West Africa, 
is a Senegalese shepherd, a Moslem negro, who 
describes simply his experiences and travels as a 
sharpshooter in the French army and who was 
“greatly impressed by the absence of racial pre- 
judice in France.” 

His work and the establishment of French 
Government schools throughout French West 
Africa gave impetus to the development of a 
group of native writers whose literary medium 


is French. Several of them are: Ousmane Socé, 
Diop Issa, Niangora Eyemon, and Gaye 
Mdemba. 


The outstanding representative of this Afro- 
French literary group is Léopold-Sédar Senghor. 
Born in Senegal in 1906, M. Senghor is “‘a full- 
blooded Negro,” member of a “Christian family 
of Sérére business men.” A graduate of the 
Lycée of Senegal, he studied in Paris, became an 
agrégé-es-lettres, and taught at the Lycée of Tours. 
Following his military service and a period of 
imprisonment in the recent war, he became 
French instructor at a Paris /ycée and an in- 
structor of African languages at the Ecole Na- 
tionale de France d’Outre-Mer. Délégué from 
Senegal-Mauretania to the Assembly “which 
framed the Constitution for the French Republic 
in 1946,” he served on the Committee which 
actually wrote the document. 


Author of a work entitled La Communauté 
impériale francaise, in which “he studies the 
black community and the modification occa- 
sioned by the grafting of French culture on it,” 
and in which he advises, @ /a Marshal Lyautey, 
his fellow-Africans ‘“‘to assimilate French culture 
without losing their native character,” he best 
expresses the modern spirit of French Africa in 
his poetry. He sings of the “‘folk-ways and tradi- 
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tions of Africa,”’ and of the problems of his race. 
His verse is melancholy, but serene, and filled 
with the conviction of the “necessity of world 
brotherhood” and with “his philosophy of an 
Afro-European cultural exchange.” 

This article, together with that of Mauclair 
Zéphirin on “Le Roman Haitien” in the March 
issue of the French Review, is an impressive testi- 
monial to the durability and spread of French 
culture outside of metropolitan France. 


— ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 


During vacations I like to travel by auto- 
mobile, and while doing so, to stop occasionally 
at libraries along the way to see how they look, 
what kind of book collections they have, and 
how certain problems have been handled in them. 
The result is that during the past few years I 
have been in a good many public and college 
libraries. In some of them I felt a little more at 
home than in others because the atmosphere was 
more congenial, due sometimes to the building 
and the disposition of furniture, books, etc., but 
more often to the disposition of the person in 
charge. 

Whether the libraries were well housed or not, 
or whether their personnel were pleasant or not, 
in the main they seemed to function with con- 
siderable success. But a good edifice plus a staff 
of well meaning people are not necessarily enough 
to assure favorable results. This was made only 
too evident by a public library which, although 
occupying a handsome building and manned by 
a group of very agreeable, if harassed, people, 
was giving poor service. Books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals were stacked hither and yon on its 
floors in confusion, and when [| looked at the 
volumes on the shelves I was unable to discover 
what system, if any, had been used in shelving 
them. It was like a bad dream. I found that the 
staff was composed of volunteers whose zeal was 
not matched by their knowledge of library tech- 
niques. What a change could have been wrought 
there in a few weeks by trained personnel! 


The kind of training that is best for librarian- 
ship now and in the immediate future is some- 
thing most library schools have been considering 
carefully of recent months. Some schools have 
already revised their curricula, and others will do 
so within the next year or two. An article in 
School and Society, June 12, 1948, by Herbert 
Goldhor of the University of Illinois Library 


School, entitled ““Some Thoughts on the Curric- 
ulum of Library Schools,” is only one of several 
that have appeared recently on this subject, but 
it is indicative of the trend. In it the writer (who 
is stating his own views, not those of his univer- 
sity) mentions that “training for librarianship is 
only about sixty years old...” and that “‘it is 
possible . . . we are now on the threshold of a 
new stage in... [such training] He believes 
“it is desirable and in accord with the general 
practices of American Universities that the 
master’s degree be awarded upon the completion 
of the first year of study beyond the under- 
graduate college.” 

That library schools should require certain 
courses for entrance has been advocated by many 
librarians; Mr. Goldhor also goes along with that 
in proposing that some study in education, so- 
ciology, psychology, and public administration 
be required since these four fields are closely 
related to librarianship and would provide a good 
foundation for its study. With students having 
such a background, the library school curriculum, 
suggests the writer, “could then be oriented to 
theory and to principles rather than to details 
and to routines.” Such a program would enable 
graduates to meet changing situations with more 
success, and would probably result in greater 
contributions from them “to the practice and 
knowledge of the profession.” 

The need for people to do the routine work of 
libraries will always be evident, but the author 
feels that assistants who handle such details will 
not need the “extensive and increasingly more 
intensive knowledge of books” which the profes- 
sional librarian should have. Mr. Goldhor states 
that “the librarian needs to know the literature 
of a subject field rather than the substantive 
content....” Therefore, he recommends “that 
broad survey courses of the literature and bibli- 
ography of the principal fields of knowledge and 
of creative composition” be included in the 
library school curriculum. 

That libraries now are entering a new phase 
in their development is another of Mr. Goldhor’s 
ideas, and he believes that in this phase the 
teaching function of the library will be em- 
phasized. “Society has become so complex,” he 
states, “that some agency must be found which 
will bend its energies in the direction of integrat- 
ing the forces, activities, and other agencies in 
the modern scene and mediate between their 
expression in print and the individual reach.” 
That agency should be the library. 

Before library schools can adopt any forward 
looking curricula such as Mr. Goldhor favors, he 
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feels they must become leaders rather than fol- 


lowers in the profession. That leadership will 
depend, he believes, on the ability of such schools 
to find faculty members who “themselves are 
forehanded in perceiving new trends and condi- 
tions in librarianship.” It is hoped that such 
forward looking people will be found, and that 
library school curricula will change to keep pace 
with the needs of the times. 


— Epwin C. BLEIcHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Science 
Is Science Teaching in a Rut? 


As a science teacher I frequently am con- 
fronted by individuals who remark “I suppose 
that the science you are teaching today is quite 
different from what you taught ten or fifteen 
years ago.” The publicity that has been given 
to recent discoveries has led many of these people 
to believe that the very foundations of science 
have been shaken by the atomic bomb and now 
must be rebuilt according to entirely different 
scientific concepts. Within the past several 
years science has progressed rapidly, to be sure, 
and with all of the new teaching materials at our 
disposal it may be that our science courses would 
be quite different from those of fifteen years ago 
if, in the light of recent experimentation, we were 
to evaluate critically the content of our courses. 
However, few of us have made any very drastic 
revisions of either our teaching methods or ma- 
terials within the past few years. Too often we 
have modernized our science courses by the mere 
addition of a few paragraphs on atomic fission or 
sulfa-drug therapy, all of which has added to the 
already unwieldy mass of traditional content. 

In re-evaluating subject matter and revising 
a science curriculum for secondary schools one 
cannot escape the ever-increasing body of infor- 
mation which we would like to include but, at the 
same time, we must realize that all of it cannot be 
taught in courses which are already cramped for 
time. The experienced teacher soon learns that a 
few basic principles taught well are representa- 
tive of more real education than a superficial 
knowledge of many facts. The aim of science 
teaching at the secondary level should be to 
develop interests, appreciations, and critical 
attitudes which are of more importance than 
subject matter itself. The content of any course, 
therefore, should be made up very largely of only 
those facts and principles which contribute 
directly to this aim. 





In spite of the ever-increasing pressure of 
time in science teaching many schools are not 
availing themselves of such time-saving devices 
as movies, slides, recordings, adequate demon- 
stration equipment and diagnostic tests. In 
some instances these are being ignored, because 
of the costs involved, but more often it is because 
of the inertia of the teacher, who does not put 
forth the effort necessary to learn techniques of 
teaching effectively with the new equipment and 
subject matter. This inertia by no means is 
limited to science teachers but, within recent 
years, the opportunities for the improvement of 
instruction have been greater, perhaps, in science 
than in any other subject. 

In the final analysis any solution to curricular 
problems must depend for success upon the in- 
dividual teacher. However, much of the moti- 
vating force behind revisions of content must 
come from the administrative officers of a school. 
Unless improvements are wanted and unless 
efforts toward an active solution of teaching 
problems are recognized by the administration, 
there can be little incentive on the part of the 
teacher toward making the necessary effort. The 
faculty of any school is in constant danger of 
stagnation and if they settle into a rut and cease 
to be alert it is largely because the administration 
allows them to become so. It would seem, then, 
that any successful solution to the dilemma in 
science teaching must receive its impetus from a 
school’s administrative officers. 

Assuming that individual schools recognize 
the need for revision of science courses, the prob- 
lem of how to effect the needed changes becomes 
the responsibility of the individual teachers. In 
this connection there is a distinct need for greater 
communication among science teachers to en- 
courage a freer exchange of ideas and to serve to 
stimulate the introduction of new subject matter 
and methods. National and regional associations 
of teachers, as well as most of the educational 
journals, fail to provide the type of close associa- 
tion among teachers of varied experience that is 
productive of the best in curricular revision. 
One of the most necessary steps in the reorgani- 
zation of content or method should be the accu- 
mulation of considerable data on how others are 
trying to meet the same problems. Particularly 
among private secondary schools there is a need 
for a greater familiarity with one another and a 
closer organization for the constructive criticism 
of current practice. The day has passed when 
independent schools were competitors in a con- 
test of self-sufficiency. The demand for education 
has been so great in recent years that individual 
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schools have little to gain by remaining isolated 
from each other. In a sense the interest of any 
school in self-improvement and curricular reor- 
ganization can be measured by the degree of en- 
thusiasm with which that school welcomes and 
encourages intimate friendly contacts and the 
exchange of ideas with other schools. 


It is painfully obvious that much of the teach- 
ing being done today is characterized by a 
frantic cramming of facts. The real purposes for 
which education exists are being lost where cur- 
riculum revision has deteriorated to merely an 
additive process. In the field of secondary school 
science the saturation point has already been 
exceeded in many instances and, in an area of 
instruction where additions to content are as 
easy as they are in science, there is an acute need 
for a critical evaluation of subject matter con- 
tent and teaching methods as they are directly 
related to the accepted aims of science teaching. 


— Epoar N. Sanrorp, 
Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Have you seen Foreign Language Notes, the 
four-page leaflet issued three times during the 
year? Write to the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass., for a sample copy. By 
reading this leaflet regularly modern language 
teachers can keep in touch with their colleagues 
all over the country —learn what they are 
teaching, how they are teaching, what films and 
books they have found useful, what kind of ex- 
aminations they give. The subscription price is 
low: three issues for 50 cents! 








DEFINITION OF REQUIREMENTS FOR 1949 


Sample copies of the new Definition of Require- 
ments were sent to member schools late in Septem- 
ber. Please note that the requirements for the 
French and Mathematics examinations have been 
revised. 























ART COMMITTEE 


A new Art Committee has been appointed for 
the purpose of studying ways in which art is cur- 
rently evaluated and of presenting its findings in 
the Art Section of the Twenty-Third Annual Con- 
ference next March. 
Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 
Daniel C. Brown, The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass. 

















AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee announces the ap- 
pointment of the following Committee on Audio- 


Visual Aids: 


Chairman, Robert C. Atmore, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Paul G. Chancellor, The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, Middle- 
bury, Conn. 


Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New 
York City. 


The purpose of the committee will be to as- 
semble information about useful audio-visual aids 
and report it in the pages of the BuLLeTIN. 

















SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
The Executive Committee announces the ap- 
pointment of the following Science Committee: 

Chairman, Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 

Francis I. Brady, Portsmouth Priory School, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 

Joseph M. Cadbury, Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Georgia M. Rowe, St. Timothy’s School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


It is the hope of this committee that a part of 
its attention can be given to the field of audio- 
visual aids in science teaching. The committee will 
welcome any suggestions as to ways in which this 
group can be of service to member schools. The 
amount of constructive work that can be done will 
depend largely upon the ideas and cooperation re- 
ceived from many science departments. 
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“A word fitly spoken is like 


WINNING WORDS 


By HENRY I. CHRIST 


High school students will gain a keen sense of 
the power, the function, and the fascination 
of WORDS from this basic text. Through 
vocabulary building and exercise in word evalu- 
ation and usage, WINNING WORDS steps up 
the student’s grasp of every subject. Lively 
motivations are used—anecdotes, puzzles, 
humorous stories, and cartoons which stimulate 


apples of gold.” young people to enjoyable and rapid progress. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York CxicaGo ATLANTA SAN FrANcisco DatiAs LONDON 

















THE THORNDIKE 
DICTIONARY 
PROGRAM. 


Provides the right dictionary for 
the right child at the right time 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY BEGINNING DICTIONARY (Grade 4 
or 5): the methods book of the series. Contains 70 dictionary lessons, 
14,084 words, 30,577 meanings, 14,949 contextual sentences and 
phrases, 1419 pictures. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY (Grades 5-8): Contains 
32,294 words, 50,252 meanings, 23,110 contextual sentences and phrases, 
2305 pictures. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY (Grades 7-12): Con- 
tains 63,470 words, 94,425 meanings, 19,935 contextual sentences and 
phrases, 1975 pictures. 


CHICAGO 11 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 NEW YORK 10 PASADENA 2 SAN FRANCISCO 5 


























